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Results in France, in Art and Education, from 
the Exhibition of 1862. 


URING the period of the 
International Exhibition, last 
year, the great importance 
of having full records of the 
materials and works dis- 

“iL. played, and reports of the 

ascertained progress in the 

several arts, was felt by 
many persons, and was in- 
sisted upon by ourselves. 

Such statistics and records 

were essential for that par- 

ticular utilization of the Ex- 
hibition which would have 
constituted a return of in- 
terest for the prodigious 
amounts of money, time, and 
labour devoted to the under- 
taking, and have justified 
that loss which necessarily 
accrued during the year, 
from disorganization in many 
kinds of business and affairs. 
The having fostered amicable 
relations between the people 
of different countries, is in- 
deed a result to be admitted in fact, and to be 
highly valued; whilst, in spite of all those imper- 
fections of organization and other management 
which it was our duty to comment upon, many 
other important results, it must be allowed and 
obvious, will be consummated during a succession 
of years dating from the occasion of 1862, in the 
art and industry of the world. Still, the omission 
by the English Commissioners, of a sufficient 
record and chronicle of the contents of the build- 
ing at Brompton, was a capital error, to which 
the only parallel that could suggest itself, would 
be one of some Royal Commission taking infinite 
pains in collection of evidence, and giving much 
trouble to witnesses, and after all, failing to pub- 
lish its proceedings, or to arrive at any conclusion 
on the original subject of reference. The elabo- 
rate scheme of classification printed in the Jury 

Directory was soon disregarded, in the arrange- 
ment of the articles; and the public appreciation 
of the Exhibition seems to have gained little from 
it. We of course do not forget the reports, 
printed by the Society of Arts, several of which 
we have given. The Society is to be thanked for 
them, but they are not generally worthy of the 
occasion, or fully subservient to the object: more- 
over, the charge should not have been left at the 
Society’s door. The skill of the French will 
doubtless be exerted in the case of the Exhibition 
which has been announced to take place in 
1867, to perfect a scheme for the attainment 
of the results of every kind; and upon the success 
of the organization, which we may take to be 
already commenced, for reporting, will depend the 
conclusion whether Great Exhibitions are to be 
regarded as steps to progress, or chiefly an annoy- 
ance to persons having ordinarily duties to be ful- 
filled, and everyday work to do, . 
aie henner that we ventured to pro- 
a rench Commission of the Exhibi- 
ion of 1862, would not conclude its labours with- 
out the production of reports of some value; and 
we have now the evidence, in six thick octavo 
volumes,—admirably arranged, well written, and 
completely indexed,—that- our prediction was 

justifiable * The bulk of the entire collection of 

* “ Expositi i 
ports. prog seca sectine Sooner d ~ uty 


International sur VE 
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documents, indeed, does not nearly equal that of 
the French reports on the Exhibition of 1851. 
These last, we may say, received an addition to 
the number of volumes during this very year; 
and we do not discover that they are even yet 
completed. How many metres length of book- 
shelf they would occupy, we would scarcely say : 
it might be two, and perhaps more. We have 
scarcely dared to look into them, lately. It is 
obvious that the publication of any report, eleven 
or twelve years after the event, and the condition 
of things to which the report relates, is a proceed- 
ing of which the advantage must be slight; 
whilst even disadvantage may be attendant upon 
it. The information obtained in 1851, may not 
have been too much; but the organization 
then, which entailed the delay, clearly required 
amendment. This has been effected so far that 
the reports of the 1862 Exhibition, were all 
published within the year. The matter which 
they contained, or more especially portions refer- 
ring to the exertions made in this country, for 
art-education, and to the results in the furniture 
in the Exhibition, received the immediate atten- 
tion of the French press ; and measures of great 
importance are likely to be taken in France, for 
the extension and improvement of industrial and 
art education, by modifications in, and additions 
to, the existing schools, and by the institution of new 
schools and museums, or generally in the way of 
filling up deficiencies felt to be existing. We were 
aware of the defects that there are in the constitu- 
tion of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, especially in 
what relates to architecture, and to all its sub- 
sidiary arts; but we confess we were hardly pre- 
pared for the comparison which has been drawn 
between the machinery and advantages for indus- 
trial-art education in the two countries, and for 
the appreciation of results with us accrued and 
seen to be approaching. The independent teati- 
mony to the benefit from the institution, and in 
favour of the management, of the Department of 
Art, will no doubt be duly valued in South Ken- 
sington. The assertion has not unfrequently been 
made, that the best English designers are none of 
them the product of the Department. Oneof the 
French reporters however, speaks of having asked 
English jurors to what the improvement which 
had taken place was attributable, and of being 
referred to the institution at South Kensington. 
It should be here stated that the six volumes now 
before us, by no means exhaust the French pub- 
lished matter relating to the Exhibition. Besides 
the reports in the newspapers, which were full as 
compared with those in the principal English 
journals, reports by the different trades’ delegates 
of the workmen’s commission have been printed, and 
they make up a small volume of about 900 pages, 
In those of the workmen’s reports which have the 
most interest for us, there is useful information 
concerning ornamental art and craftsmanship in 
England and France, and there are materials for a 
comparison of the condition of workmen in the 
different trades in the twocountries. These latter 
particulars would well deserve attention: for the 
present, we must pass them by. Other reports 
and particulars have been given in a special volume 
of the useful “ Annales” of the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, the chief of them being by hands 
that were engaged on the reports first mentioned.* 
So far as France is concerned, the Exhibition of 
1862, therefore, has produced the printed records 
we have mentioned, containing particulars which 
form a basis for future progress,—and has pro- 
moted inquiries into the state of education in 
France, induced by the example of this country, 
and by some apprehension that England would 
shortly be found competing in the art-markets of 





Section Francaise du Jury International. Paris, Im- 
primerie et Librairie Centrales des Chemins de Fer, de 
Napoléon Chaix et Cie., Propriétaires-Editeurs, Rue 
Bergére 20, prés du Boulevard Montmartre. 1862. In 
six volumes 8vo.:— Vol. I., pp. celxvi & 540; II., 634; 
{II., 499; IV., 464; V., 468; VI., 667. 

* «¢ Etudes sur l’ Exposition de Londres par MM. les Pro- 
fesseurs du Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, avec la 
Collaboration de M. Ch. Laboulaye et de plusieurs autres 
Savans.”’ Paris. Lacroix, Quai Malaquais 15, 


the world. It will be useful to look at the 
manner in which the reports are compiled, to note 
some particulars of the freshened agitation in 
favour of industrial, art, and general, education, 
and to see what are some of the prospects of the 
next Exhibition in Paris. We may not be able 
to do full justice to all these points, however, in 
the present number; and must further omit ma- 
terials, which the different French publications 
would afford, for much interesting comparison 
between the inventions of the two countries. 

The reports in the six volumes, follow the 
English arrangement and numeration of classes. 
Each class is divided into several sections, each 
section being in general consigned to a separate 
reporter. At the end of each class-division of 
the work, there is a table with the statistics of 
the French commerce pertaining to the class, 
Amongst the reporters on classes or sections con- 
taining matter to interest us, were MM. Tresca, 
Luuyt, Delesse, Bommart, Clapeyron, Flachat, 
Trélat, Mille, le Baron Baude, Laboulaye, Flandin, 
Rapet, Ch. Robert, le Général Morin, Mérimée, 
du Sommerard, de Longperier, and very many 
others. Some of the reports seem to have suffered 
from being prepared by persons whose duties pre- 
vented a proper sojourn in London, as well as by 
the imperfect state of the collection when the 
building was opened: so that they do not fully 
supply omissions on the part of the English com- 
mission. 

The reports are preceded by an introduction by 
M. Michel Chevalier, the president of the French 
section, by an essay by M. Emile Trélat, on the 
building (“Etude sur le Palais de l’Exposition 
Universelle de 1862 au Point de Vue de l’Archi- 
tecture,” which we shortly mentioned some months 
ago) and by a list of names of the reporters, and 
other matter. In a comparison of the cost of build- 
ings in London and Paris, M. Trélat finds that the 
Exhibition building of 1862, cost 6 francs 33 cen- 
times the cubic métre, whilst the “ Annexe” of 
the French Exhibition of 1855, the building on 
the Quai, cost 9 francs 20 centimes; and he finds 
that the Houses of Parliament cost 134 franes ; 
whilst public buildings in general cost 44 frances ; 
and, comparing the first-class house of London 
and Paris, he finds that the former costs 59_ francs 
whilst the latter costs 35 francs, The intro- 
duction by M. Chevalier is divided into five 
sections, which treat of the Exhibition generally ; 
of the productive force of man individually and 
in the social state; of progress since the last Ex- 
hibition; and of the measures legislative and 
administrative which seem to be now necessary 
with a view to the future. In this introduction, 
some of the most important conclusions and argu- 
ments of the reports are to be found condensed. 

In his opening remarks M. Chevalier speaks on 
the question of future exhibitions in terms which, 
coming from a Frenchman, merit attention, and 
which harmonize with opinions that have been 
expressed in this country. He says of these 
Great Exhibitions :— 

“One may fear that it will become impossible to 
organize them well, because there will not be a structure 
vast enough to hold them; and we may well be con- 
ducted thus to the position of having only exhibitions re- 
stricted, and special in the objects that would be there 
assembled, whilst remaining universal in the nationality 
of the exhibitors.” 

Indeed it is obvious that if the present principle 
of collecting works, without selecting, be con- 
tinued, a building equal to the size of a town 
would be needed. We should revert to the old 
classification of trades in their quarters, or adopt 
the Eastern arrangement of bazaars. The ques- 
tion then would follow, whether towns ought not 
to be always planned and occupied on these prin- 
ciples. But, we should get far away from the 
intention with which Great Exhibitions were 
instituted. It is clear therefore that the task 
which the French have assumed, will require all 
their contrivance, added to truly imperial re- 
sources,.in order that there may be a chance of 
success. The present building in the Champs 





Elyeées will be inadequate, as it was even in 1855. 
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Classification is indispensible ; and if this cannot 
be attained in the Great Exhibitions, the smaller 
and more frequent displays are preferable : whilst, 
being more frequent, they might serve every ob- 
ject better than the others. 

After pointing to the field of observation, 
which the Exhibition presented, for the philo- 
sopher, the historian, and the statesman, in 
objects illustrative of all the stages of civiliza- 
tion, and actually existing,—as, in the construc- 
tion of ships, from the canoes of New Brunswick, 
to the steam-ships of Europe,—he seeks whether 
there is any striking truth resulting from the 
examination, and finds evidence that the produc- 
tive power of man ever goes on augmenting, 
nourished as it is by associations of individuals, 
and developed from capital and wealth, and by a 
harmony between such productive power and the 
institutions of a country. This thesis is deve- 
loped by M. Chevalier at great length, with con- 
stant references as well to many circumstances in 
his own country, as to the works of different kinds 
in the Exhibition. Indeed those who, receiving 
their ideas from English sources, are under the 
impression that plain speaking is quite impossible 
in France, would be somewhat surprised at the 
freedom of several of the reporters, as well as of 
the French press in urging on the question of 
education. 

Muscular force being a constant quantity, the 
productive force of man, M. Chevalier shows, as 
others have, but with his own power of reasoning, 
is the resultant of the inteliectual force and the 
moral force, and that the formation and preser- 
vation of capital should be encouraged by customs 
and laws. He shows the relation that exists be- 
tween the productive power and the political and 
social constitution of any state of society, and 
gives examples of the measure of increase which 
the productive force has experienced in different 
ages. With the ancients, production went on 
under circumstances such that the bulk of the 
human race was ground down with work, of 
which the return was scarcely sufficient to pre- 
serve the workers, chiefly slaves, from actual 
death by hunger or cold. With the period of the 
crusades, a new fund of intelligence became part 
of the capital fund of Europe. A different aspect of 
nature; arts other than those to which the 
northern and western intellects had been accus- 
tomed ; processes of manufacture and scientific 
notions from the Greek empire; and gleanings 
from the science which was at that time possessed 
by the Saracens; mede the returned crusaders 
more skilful observers than they had been. 
Amongst the things imported by them, was the 
art of casting in iron. ‘The transformation of the 
method of navigation, from the use chiefly of oars 
to that of sails, was perfected. The system of 
numeration, received by the Arabs from the Hin- 
doos, was passed on to Europe, to be completed in 
the seventeenth century by the invention of 
logarithms. Alchemy; the use of alcohol; gun- 
powder, which was immediately employed in the 
exploitation of mines; all helped in the progress 
of civilization that was now set well going. To 
the Arabs, Europe owes cotton, and also the 
sugar-cane. During one portion of the Middle 
Ages, however, progress was hindered by strife 
between the feudal and citizen classes. In the 
course of the chapters explanatory of the progress 
since the last Exhibition, the writer refers to 
division of labour as increasing, and also to the 
growth of large establishments. The works and 
institutions which he refers to as to be promoted 
by a government, or in a country, are roads, canals, 
and all other means of communication of whatever 
kind; institutions of credit ; instruction, general 
and special; encouragement to the liberty of 
labour ; brévets or patents, association, commercial 
liberty, and agencies. His last chapter relates to 
agriculture, and to the amelioration desirable in 
that of France. 

The matter in the introduction and reports, re- 
ferring to education, general and in art, however, 
is that which most interests us at the moment; 
and with it we might fill some space with extracts 
both from these volumes and from the French 
journals. Let us at present limit ourselves to 
some items from the reports of the Commission. 
M. Chevalier says :— 


“ If our superiority in point of taste would remain un- 
contested ; it no competition arose, tending to molest our 
Supremacy, we should be able to remain as we are, and 
go to sleep in our triumph, which we should have filat- 
tered ourselves to have the enjoyment of to perpetuity : 
but, there is no perpetual drevet for artistic excellence, 
nor for any other. Competitors have unexpectedly come ; 
and the pre-eminence of France in the domain of taste 
would be in a position to be shaken, shortly, aid we not 
take care. The most competent judges remark, in the 
applications of art to industry amongst us, some symp- 
toms ofdecadence. This is what has been very well said 





and the reason has been strongly alleged (fortement 
motivé) by M. Mérimée in a special report having refer- 
ence to the articles of furniture. The observations of 
M. Badin in his report on the carpets, are in the same 
sense. Now, whilst we are stationary, others raise them- 
selves. The ascendant movement is especially visible 
amongst the English. The whole world has been struck 
with the progress that they have made since the last 
Exhibition, in the design of textile fabrics, and the dis- 
tribution of colours, as well as in carving and sculpture, 
and generally in articles of furniture. Previously, it is 
necessary to say, they were rather celebrated for their 
bad taste; but they have understood that the matter to 
be taken in hand was one of education (e’étuit affaire 
d’éducation). They have instituted, then, with much 
intelligence, and with that perseverance which is habi- 
tual to them, education in the fine arts with a view to 
advancement of their industry.” 

‘The words of M. Mérimée in the first section 
(On the Applications of Art to Industry) of the 
report on Class XXX., Furniture and Decoration, 
are even more decided than would be supposed 
from the reference above. He speaks of “ prodigi- 
ous progress” made by the English since 1851, and 
the possibility of their passing by the French, if 
continuing to march with the same steps; whilst 
he says that the situation merits the most serious 
attention of the French Government and the 
manufacturers. 

In studying the causes and seeking the reme- 
dies for the state of affairs, he first alludes to the 
influences which the condition of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, has upon that of the 
ornamental and industrial arts. The existence of 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo caused that of Cellini. 
But great artists come to light only at long inter- 
vals: their apparition is a mystery; and all that 
we can do is to prepare their development. Our 
epoch is less inventive than the thirteenth and 
the sixteenth century ; originality israre. Archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors, and all the artists of 
the modern epoch, are accused, and with some 
reason, of a great sterility of conception, and this 
default is found not less marked in the applications 
of art toindustry. ‘The head suffers; the members 
are bound to suffer. In return, the ability to imitate 
is everywhere in exercise at this day. Observation 
and study of fine and original works; no exclusive 
worship for this or that school or style; but on 
the contrary, a general tendency to appreciate 
everything with impartiality, are the features of 
our time. Perhsps with the impartiality, there 
is some indifference. Paintings, sculpture, build- 
ings, furniture, and decorations attest the eclec- 
ticism which prevails. Disputes on questions of 
art, and artists, are gone by: people are reason- 
able, admiring everything that is beautiful, but 
admiring with sang-froid. He thinks that the 
Exhibition of 1862, and particularly the French 
products, evidenced this. Passion is necessary for 
the production of art. There is no French school. 
Fashion commands work sometimes in one style, 
sometimes in another: art obeys, and seems no 
longer to have conviction. Not that the need is 
not felt of withdrawing from these continual 
imitations. Originality is sought, but with the 
understanding ; whilst it belongs only to the in- 
stinct of genius. In escaping from the common- 
place, men fall into the paradoxical ; such attempts 
almost always make us regret imitation servilely 
exact. 

Patriotism apart, he continues, the defects of 
strangers are seen more easily than a nation’s own. 
The absence of proportion in buildings and in a 
crowd of objects of general use in England, strikes 
the attention of the French; though M. Mérimée 
observes that a fault of the same kind is encoun- 
tered in many of the French productions, especially 
the employment of one material for another,—as 
metal where the design was intended to have been 
executed in wood,—or the reproduction of one mo- 
tive of ornamentation indifferently. Manufacturers 
when defending themselves from these accusa- 
tions, speak of the expense of the co-operation of 
artists. But, the programme of the work ought 
to be meditated between the artist and the manu- 
facturer, as wellas the means of execution. It is 
regrettable, he says, that the Government whose 
initiative is so important in France, does not 
occupy itself with protecting and encouraging 
the alliance of art and industry. For example, 
the sculpture in wood on men-of-war, the eagles 
of the military standards, and the accoutrements 
of soldiers, might be designed and modelled by 
artists. 

The connexion of great artists with industrial 
work has been never better comprehended than 
it was in the sixteenth century. The cartoons of 
Hampton Court, and the pottery of the same 
period, are examples. The designs of Raffaelle for 
the tapestry, he expressed by firm lines, and by 
some iew tones sufficient for the general harmony 
of colours: the artist did not consider that stuff 
destined to cover the walls of an apartment, should 
receive work as fine as oil paintings, or even 





frescoes. The distinction, moreover, between an 
object of common use, and a work of art,—the 
one not requiring the care that should be conse. 
crated to the other,—is not now comprehended, 
M. Mérimée, further, frankly expresses his regret, 
notwithstanding the success obtained in the Ex. 
hibition by the imperial manufactures, at seeing 
them engaged in a course full of dangers, as that 
of forcing wool to produce the effect of a painting 
in oil by Titian. The workmen should never be 
allowed to forget that the object of their work is 
decoration. A similar reproach to that addressed 
to the productions of the Gobelins, he says, might 
be made on account of those of Sévres; which, 
ceasing to be useful furniture, have not become 
pictures. 

It will be seen that much of this is repetition 
of statements which we have made respecting the 
characteristics of the art of the two countries; and 
that besides, it will serve as illustration to the 
points in our recent article on “ The Right Use of 
* Models’ in Architecture of our Time.” But itis 
interesting to have these observations, as we have 
said, from a French hand; and it is very curious 
to read the same complaints as to the defects of 
French art, as we make of our own. 

The aptitude of the French in all kinds of 
work in which art and taste rule, is probably 
connected with a natural disposition. M. 
Mérimée thinks that this disposition has been 
seconded, if not produced by four causes, 
These are,—1, The accredited opinion that the 
life of the artist is one of pleasure, that it 
assures independence and gives consideration. 
Such is the popular idea; and it will be remarked, 
he says, that this opinion, of which it is not his 
‘business to discuss the exactitude, is precisely that 
which offers the most lively seductions to the 
French character: 2, The encouragement of the 
press, and the reputations thereby made,—there 
being an intimate alliance between artists and men 
of letters: 3, Facility of studying, as by the schools 
of design and museums open gratuitously in all 
the large towns; and the incitement to the culture 
of art by churches and other buildings filled with 
paintings and sculptures: 4, The direct encou- 
ragement of government. France is perhaps the 
only country where the ambition to be artist is 
encountered in all classes ‘of society, and it is 
not rare that men devoid of all classical education 
become.sculptors or painters, aud even arrive at a 
merited reputation. 

Let us hope that the progress of civilization, 
and of art, will be advanced by the knowledge, 
now so clearly conveyed, that no nation can exist 
and progress alone; and of this truth, abundant 
evidence might have been here extracted from 
these valuable contributions, which we have been 
noticing, to the literature of the Exhibition of 
1862. 








AS TO A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue following report has been submitted (by 
desire) from the Council of the Architectural 
Museum to the Department of Science and Art, 
on the Formation of a National Museum of Archi- 
tecture :— 

The Council of the Architectural Museum begs, 
in compliance with the intimation conveyed by 
the Committee of Council on Education, of the 
date of December 11, 1862, to submit the following 
considerations on the formation of a National 
Museum of Architecture in London. In doing so 
the Council feels itself absolved from the necessity 
of proving the desirability of such a museum. 
The only questions about which there can be any 
difference are those which concern the details of a 
measure which in itself meets with universal 
approbation. , 

I. The first point which must be settled is the 
nature of the museum. All museums may be 
divided into two classes, which, for want of better 
terms, may be called exhibitional and scholastic. 
An exhibitional museum is one of which the 
primary use is the display of a collection or collec- 
tions in given branches of art and science, brought 
together with a view to the completeness of the 
collections in themselves, and not for the purpose 
of direct instruction. Valuable, or rather indis- 
pensable, as such museums are for the purpose of 
study, yet their scholastic use is a secondary an 
not a direct one. They exist indeed for the stu- 
dent to profit by, on his own responsibility ; but 
they were brought together for the sake, 80 7 
speak, of their contents, rather than for that 0 
the visitor. The British Museum and the N. ational 
Gallery are instances of exhibitional museums. 

A scholastic museum, on the other hand, is one 





which has been constituted for the scholar; and 
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the selection of specimens is made with a view to 
his direct instruction rather than to the complete- 
ness of the objective display. The staple of an 
exhibitional museum must always consist of ori- 
ginal objects; @ scholastic museum admits of, or 
rather invites models, diagrams, and facsimiles. 

The Council of the Architectural Museum is 
convinced that the National Museum of Architec- 
ture must be mainly scholastic. Within what 
limits it would be desirable to make it also exhibi- 
tional will be noticed farther on in thereport, It 
must at the same time be noted that, while the 
Museum will profitably stand open to the studies 
of the architect who is engaged in the elaboration 
of his details, it will be still more useful to, and 
more frequently used by, the architectural artist, 
whether he is composing for himself, or merely 
carrying out the working drawings which have 
been placed in his hands. It will, as far as its 
more conspicuous contents are concerned, rather 
be a museum of architectural art, than absolutely 
one of architecture. 

Il. The next consideration is that of the limit 
of the collection, both as regards the sweep of 
subjects to be included under the definition 
“ Architecture,” and as regards the various styles 
of constructive art which it is desirable to 
illustrate. 

While it is very easy to define what is painting, 
and not perhaps very difficult to attain a proxi- 
mate definition of sculpture, the limits of that 
wide field which architecture may be said to fill 
to the exclusion of cognate arts, are almost unde- 
cipherable. The difficulty of attaining a right 
understanding on this head in regard to a National 
Museum of Architecture is increased by the consi- 
deration which the council ventures to assume as 
axiomatic, that the collection must rather be one 
of the details than of large portions of buildings, 
and that those details must be selected for the 
beauty of the architectural art which they display. 
In other words, a National Museum of Architec- 
ture must, toa great extent, be a sculpture gal- 
lery. It is useless to attempt to evade this truth. 
If it isadmitted, the question passes from abstract 
to practical considerations, and it becomes one of 
expediency. It is accordingly submitted, that 
the Museum of Architecture, properly speaking, 
should, on grounds of expediency, stop short of 
objects of which, from their moderate size and 
portability, fine original specimens can and may 
be displayed elsewhere in London in exhibitional 
museums, or which from their peculiar contexture 
ill admit of being copied. The first head excludes 
portable furniture, triptych pictures, small articles 
of metal work, ivories, textile fabrics, and par- 
tially ceramics. 

ILI. It follows from the premises already recited 
that the contents of the Museum should rather 
be whole-size casts of peculiarly meritorious spe- 
cimens of architectural ornamentation, than re- 
duced models of entire buildings, or of large 
portions of buildings. The council does not, of 
course, mean to say that models should be excluded. 
They have their own great and distinctive value 
in connexion with the casts as keys to the rele- 
vancy and position of the details exhibited at large, 
as well as for the amount of direct teaching which 
they may convey as to the general character and 
proportions of the buildings which they portray. 
Still the position of models (unless they are made 
ona large scale, and with the most extreme accu- 
racy) in the cycle of systematic and direct archi- 
tectural teaching, must always be somewhat 
subordinate: their distinctive and especial value 
18 as guides to the architect and the employer 
during the actual process of construction. It is 
needless to observe that such models as the one 
which Wren prepared of his first sketch for St. 
Paul’s, now at South Kensington, have an histo- 
rical value in themselves which removes them 
from the merely practical considerations which 
have just been urged. 

.tappily, modern science has intervened to pro- 
vide, completely and inexpensively, the needful 
oe to the collected whole-sized casts, by 
rs : discovery of photography. It is impossible 

an architectural museum to have too many 
photographs. Cheap and compressible as they 
pe they are always worth the collecting ; and any 
astidiousness as to their acquisition would be 
Pr pera Plans and measured drawings are 
a od ph od value, and no museum of architec- 
e complete without its ample store 

of them, 
r As to the objects which may appear in the 
orm of plaster casts, all ornamentation in 
stone, whether sculpturesque or not, is ad- 
a including such: statues as are intro. 
uced as parts of architectural composition. So 





modern parlance, would be termed fixtures, such as 
panelling, church stalls, &c., and to a certain ex- 
tent those which reproduce the details of important 
articles of portable furniture. Similar discrimina- 
tive principles will describe what objects of metal- 
work do, and what do not, admit of being cast for 
the purposes of the Museum. 

The above suggestions lead up to the direct 
question of what should be the styles of architec- 
ture admissible at the Museum. The answer 
appears to be that all nations and ages should be 
represented which possessed an architecture based 
on scientific or artistic principles, but that the 
largest portion of the Museum should consist of 
examples of the styles which have generally speak- 
ing been reproduced in modern architecture. 
These styles briefly recapitulated are the Greek, 
the Roman, the Romanesque, the Pointed, and the 
various forms of Renaissance. An architectural 
museum confined to any one of these styles would 
be, as far as it went, valuable: a national collec- 
tion must represent all if it is intended to be 
complete, while the limitations which have been 
offered as to the selection of examples are equally 
applicable to all the styles, should the Museum or 
should it not comprise specimens of contem- 
poraneous architectural ornamentation. The truth 
appears to be that, speaking abstractedly, con- 
temporaneous architecture must be admitted if 
the collection is to be accepted by future genera- 
tions as an adequate exponent of architectural 
history. But the difficulty of selection is the 
obstacle, for a crowd of mediocrities admitted 
through favour or fashion would be a misfortune 
to art. On the whole it is best to say generally 
that contemporaneous architecture is admissible, 
and at the same time to throw the responsibility 
of selection upon the managers of the Museum. As 
to the admission, however, of photographs of con- 
temporaneous buildings, there need be no limit, 
for it will be always possible to store them, and 
the larger the collection is the more valuable will 
it be for purposes of reference. ‘There is hardly a 
new building now undertaken which is not photo- 
graphed at the instance of the architect or of the 
ewployer; and an understanding might easily be 
established that it was expected that a photograph 
of every new construction, possessed of any archi- 
tectural character, should be deposited in the 
national collection. 

The National Museum of Architecture has 
hitherto been treated exclusively in its scholastic 
aspect, but it will possess an exhibitional cha- 
racter as the central place of deposit for the many 
valuable fragments which are let loose by excava- 
tion, demolition, restoration, sale, or gift. It 
would, however, be a great mistake to make the 
admission of such antiquities too easy, as such a 
course might lead to the wholesale mutilation or 
destruction of monuments which would otherwise 
have been preserved intact or placed in durable 
repair. Worst of all, the opening of such asylum 
might tend to the encouragement of that de- 
structive system of restoration which has become 
so fashionable in France, and which consists in 
refabricating every portion of every ancient build- 
ing which has been in the least degree disintegrated 
by time and weather. If there were a national 
museum open to receive the original pieces, a 
strong temptation would be thrown into the way 
of our own restorers to commit similar enormities. 
Still, after all these abatements, there are. many 
things which would be either lost or useless unless 
they were deposited in some central receptacle, 
and for them a sufficient space ought to be pro- 
vided in the national collection. As instances of 
what is meant, may be quoted the Chertsey tiles 
and Sir Bartle Frere’s most interesting series of 
Hindoo sculptures, both at present in the Archi- 
tectural Museum. 

The management of the future museum is a 
detail which hardly comes within the scope of 
this report. It may, however, be assumed that no 
Board will be either efficient in itself or generally 
acceptable which does not include a large propor- 
tion of professional and amateur capacity named 
on some principle which shall give due representa- 
tion to educated public opinion. Any importation 
of bureaucracy would be fatal to the popularity 
and usefulness of the institution. 

As to the locale of the National Museum of 
Architecture, it cannot be too strongly urged that 
its position in London ought to be central rather 
than suburban.* Utility and popularity alike 
combine in favour of this recommendation; more- 
over, it is highly to be desired that the character 
of the building should be such as to correspond 
with and to enhance the teachings of beauty, 





* On this and some other points in the report we 





are the casts of such specimen woodwork as, in 


reserve an opinion,—Eb, 


which the collection is intended to enforce. The 
consignment of England’s collected masterpieces 
of architectural art to any structure which ill 
concealed poverty of design and ignorance of pro- 
portion, by a superfluity of misapplied ornament, 
would involve a practical contradiction, alike 
discreditable to our national character and detri- 
mental to our architectural progress, 
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THE EFFECT OF OPEN SPACES ON THE 
AVERAGE DURATION OF LIFE. 


Ir will not be long now before the great Main 
Drainage scheme of ¢he metropolis is completed ; 
and then, when this important aid to health has 
been brought to bear, many will look with both 
hope and anxiety to the death-rate of the metro- 
polis in the years which follow the completion of 
this work ; so that they may see what saving of 
human life has been effected by the outlay of our 
millions. In order, however, to estimate these 
advantages properly, and to keep a square and 
business-like account of this important matter, we 
should take correct stock of our exact sanitary 
position. We should, for instance, know the 
number of houses to which this great improve- 
ment will be useless in consequence of the want 
of the proper connexion of the house-drains with 
the main sewers. Of course, most of the houses 
that have been built lately will be right in this 
respect ; but in many instances where the drain- 
age has been deepened, numbers of private drains 
which before the change had not sufficient fall, will 
not be properly altered; and as regards houses 
which were built before the passing of the Metro- 
politan Management Act, we fear those that have 
still nothing but surface drainage may be counted 
by thousands. The number of these, however, will 
gradually lessen; and in years to come an ill- 
drained house is likely to be as great a wonder in 
this vast city as those that were thoroughly 
drained were in former times. We should, how- 
ever, know the exact number of dwellings which 
in this way are in bad condition; and then from 
each yearly statement be able to mark how the 
improvement of those ill-drained houses affected 
the average duration of life. 

Besides the drainage, there are many other 
matters which will require constant and watchful 
care; and one of the most important of these is 
attention in connexion with the immense masses 
of buildings which are going forward in all direc- 
tions, to preserve a sufficient amount of open 
space; for, when we consider the terrible sanitary 
neglect of many districts of the metropolis; in 
which there is, besides, an intense amount of 
downright poverty, which exceeds anything that 
we have met with in very bad times in Manches- 
ter; and find that the death-rate of the former 
place is far lower than that of the latter ; we must 
look carefully to statistics for the purpose of dis- 
coveriug the cause of this. 

From the last Census Report, so far as it has 
been published, we cannot get so much informa- 
tion as we should desire; and we wonder when 
the long-looked-for additional volumes of the 
Census of 1861, which will contain the abstracts 
of the ages of the people, their occupations, civil 
conditions, &c., will appear. Two years and a 
quarter have passed since this work was under- 
taken. The following are, however, a few figures 
from the return of 1851, which show to a remark- 
able extent the effect of the amount of space on 
the rate of death. 

In London, as our readers know, there is a vast 
difference in various districts in the annual num- 
ber of deaths; and, besides the sanitary neglects so 
often remarked, there is no doubt that much of the 
mischief is to be attributed to the crowded posi- 
tion of the houses, and the want of sufficient open 
spaces. The following table is instructive :— 

In 1851 there were in— 
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London ...... 78,029 | 2,362,236 | 55,488 30°28 | 23 
Liverpool .... 2,220] 258,236 8,754| 116°21 | 34 
Manchester 
(Township) 1,489 186,986 5,895 | 126°35| 31 
Birmingham..| 2,660} 173,951 4,989 65°49 | 28 
ROG cacacave 2,100 101,343 3,181 40°09 | 31 
Carlisle ...... 70,810 41,557 1,000 “59 | 24* 
Brampton ....| 95,473 11,323 216 “11 | 19 
Glendale...... 142,305 14,348 192 “10 | 14 














Mr. Marriott, of Manchester, remarks upon 
this point that in London, Birmingham, and Man- 





* There must be something very wrong in the sanitary 
state of this town to account for the above figures. 
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chester, the mortality among working men is 
double what it is in the healthy districts by which 
these towns are surrounded; that in Liverpool 
during the five years ending in 1858, the deaths 
actually exceeded the births by 55; so that were 
it not for the constant immigration from the 
country, the population would decrease to such a 
degree that there would not be a sufficient num- 
ber of adults to carry on the business of the town ; 
and that in thirteen out of fourteen divisions into 
which the registration districts are divided, this 
rule holds good. 

When we look at the metropolitan district 
which comes within the return of the registrar- 
general, we find an immense amount of space 
that can scarcely be said yet*to be occupied; and 
to this and (if we may except the back slums) the 
open manner in which the Bedford, Northampton, 
and some other estates have been plotted out, to 
the squares of Belgravia and elsewhere, and to 
the public parks, we may, to a certain extent, 
attribute the comparatively favourable death-rate 
of London with Liverpool and Manchester. 

In the improvement of the public health, in 
both town and country, we should not lose sight 
of every sanitary defect. A deficient water 
supply, the overcrowding of the houses in our 
cities and the cottages in rural districts, the bad 
arrangement of hospitals, the bad management of 
children, improper food, the bad state of rooms 
and workshops, the waste of strength and of the 
means of comfortable living caused by the abuse 
of intoxicating drinks, and fifty other matters 
which we could mention, are evils which it 
behoves earnest men to endeavour to the utmost 
of their ability to remove; and we believe that 
most of these blots will vanish as the general 
intelligence advances. But, as regards the saving 
of open spaces in increasing towns, the opportunity 
once lost by neglect can only be recovered at an 
almost impossible amount of outlay. There are 
many small open spaces which, in crowded neigh- 
bourhoods, are of the greatest value; and, although 
paving-stones have taken the place of the grass 
which was once on Clerkenwell-green ; and that, 
notwithstanding care, the trees may vanish from 
Islington and some other metropolitan greens; the 
vacant room is of the greatest advantage. 

We hope that sufficient ground for the Finsbury 
Park has been provided, and that Tooting Com- 
mon, and some other spots which are at present 
threatened, may be, notwithstanding, permanently 
preserved ; for we see that the overcrowding of 
rooms, houses, and neighbourhoods is a source of 
death ; and surely the reckless waste of human 
life is a great calamity, and it is sad to know that 
from this cause alone thousands die before half 
their natural course is run; and multitudes who 
were born to be strong and healthy men and 
women, and who, if they had been placed in 
proper sanitary conditions, would have lived to the 
three score and ten years of man’s life, sicken in the 
morn or noon of their existence,and waste away into 
an early grave. Nor are the evil moral effects of 
this overcrowding much less than the physical ; 
but, notwithstanding that these facts are now 
admitted by every intelligent person, we find 
much general carelessness shown in the sacrifice 

of many useful pieces of ground. This is to 
be partly attributed to the great extent of the 
metropolis, which causes that which concerns the 
inhabitants of West Lambeth to interest very 
little the dwellers in Islington or Bethnal-green. 
We want, therefore, some plan by which breath- 
ing-places may be marked out and preserved. This 
would, or ought to be the work of a central board, 
which should take a comprehensive view of the 
subject; but, until something effective can be ob- 
tained in this way, much good may be done by 
local exertions. 








EREMITICAL LIFE AND THE HERMITAGE 
OF WARKWORTH.* 


In the days of the Roman persecutions of the 
early Christians, there were, from time to time, 
men who withdrew into the Egyptian deserts to 
practise the austerities they deemed acceptable to 
Heaven. They took up their abode in caves, or 
ruins, or whatever shelter they could find; and 
lived on herbs, roots, coarse bread, and water. As 
soon as it became known that one of these soli- 
taries was in the neighbourhood (for they were 
sometimes undiscovered for years), people flocked 
to him, supposing that he could cure diseases, and 
point out the road to eternal life. Pilgrims and 
philosophers, too, came to him and discussed ques- 
tions of faith. Some of these persons remained to 





* Read by Mr. F. R. Wilson, at the Annual Excursion 
of the Northern Architectural Association, on the 14th 
inst. The paper was read in the Hermitage. 


imitate his mode of life, and the hermit thus 
became the head of a community. 

The theory of monastic life divides it between 
labour and prayer. For some centuries monks 
were not regarded in the light of priests: each 
monastery was considered a gathering of laymen, 
leading devout lives, and earning, like the tent- 
maker, St. Paul, their own daily bread. Even- 
tually the dignitaries of the church were selected 
from these pious communities; and gradually 
monks began to be considered the regular clergy 
in opposition to the secular clergy. 

It was the constant endeavour of the master 
minds of these early times to keep as nearly as 
possible to the theory I have mentioned : proffered 
distinctions were frequently refused: ambition, 
love of riches, and display were especially re- 
pressed. In the course of centuries, however, 
when the Christian faith had overspread Europe, 
the progress of the arts effected a silent revolution 
within the walls of the cloister. The celebration 
of the various services called into requisition 
everything that was artistic and costly,—rich 
habits, jewelled vessels of gold and silver, pictures, 
mosaics, carvings in ivory and rare woods, altar 
frontals and hangings embroidered with much 
sumptuousness. But, through these centuries, 
there were men who looked back to the ascetic 
mode of life of the early solitaries with much 
reverence and desire ; and who, one by one, turned 
their faces from the gradually accumulating splen- 
dours ; left the prosperous communities with which 
they were associated; and established themselves 
in lonely cells. St. Cuthbert, it is well known, 
was one of these earnest men: he abandoned his 
responsible position at Lindisfarne Priory to retire 
to a hermitage on one of the desolate Farne 
Islands, And it was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence for a bishop or an abbot to retire and 
end his days as a hermit. There were also com- 
munities of hermits, each individual possessing his 
separate hermitage. Roger, a monk of St. Alban’s, 
lived as a hermit in obedience to his abbot. 

There was an enthusiasm about such men that 
begot enthusiasm. Their self-abnegation, vigo- 
rous devotion, prodigious charity, and unwearying 
love, begot self-exaction as searching, compassion 
as generous, and passionate adoration as ecstatic. 
Nobles gave their lands, under the influence of 
their example, for religious and charitable pur- 
poses. Merchants gave all that they had to the 
poor—founded hospitals and almshouses. Nor has 
this influence altogether ceased. After every 
hermitage had been tenantless for two centuries, 








the great moralist, Dr. Johnson, paid this tribute 
to the memory of the recluses who once inhabited 
them :—*“ I never read of a hermit,” said he, “ but 
in imagination I kiss his feet; never of a monas- 
tery, but I fall on my knees and kiss the pave- 
ment.” 

Hermitages were not exclusively situate in 
secluded places, although they are so popularly 
associated with the idea of retirement that the 
term hermitage has been applied to secluded places 
in which a hermit never resided. At Leverington, 
near Wisbeach, one of these solitaries lived over 
the porch of the church. Hermitages were com- 
mon, too, at the ends of bridges, in church-yards, 
and at the gatesoftowns. ‘ Not far from hence,” 
says the student in Don Quixote, “is a hermitage 
where lives an anchorite who is said to have been 
a soldier. Adjoining the hermitage is a little 
house built by the labour of his own hands, which, 
though narrow, is large enough to receive travel- 
lers.” “Can that same hermitage produce any 
poultry?” said Sancho. “There are few her- 
mitages destitute of that provision,” answered 
the knight. Accordingly they called at the her- 
mitage for some of the best wine, but were 
answered by the under-hermit, his master not 
being at home, that they had no wine, but were 
welcome to water. This passage, in a picture of 
the manners and customs of the time, which this 
masterpiece of Cervantes is allowed to be, would 
lead us to conclude that in those days hermits 
were expected to exercise hospitality to wayfarers. 
Nevertheless, from the character of the remains 
of the hermitage which still exist, it would appear 
that secluded retreats were most frequently 
chosen by them for their habitation. The cell at 
Cratcliff, near Winster, Derbyshire, is cut out of 
arock. The chapel of this hermitage measures 
about 13 feet long, 11 feet broad, and 9 feet high. 
Carter says it is a place at this day with difficulty 
explored. The vast rock in which the cell is ex- 
cavated rises in a dreary vale, accompanied by 
other no less tremendous objects. The entrance 
to the cell from the south is by a natural arch. 
Great labour must have been bestowed in hewing 
out the interior. On the right we perceive the 
altar, crucifix, &c., which are likewise cut out of 


the rock. St. Robert’s Chapel, Knaresborough, is 
also cut out of arock. Of this Carter says, “ A). 
though the workmanship is not the most perfect, 
yet a regular design is presented, particularly in 
the interior.” It may be presumed the labour was 
gone through by some retired religious, whose 
eyes had been familiarized to the sublime per. 
formances of art which characterise this country ; 
yet whose hands were more accustomed to unfold 
the pictured missal than to use the implements of 
masonry or sculpture. It is singular that near 
the entrance is the outline of a figure cut on the 
face of the rock: the attitude bespeaks that of a 
knight ready to defend the holy seclusion. Like 
the chapel of Warkworth hermitage, that at 
Knaresborough is divided into three bays: a dis. 
tinction appears at the east end; that at Knares. 
borough having a three-sided apsidal termination, 
The bases of the columns do not rest on any 
plinth : probably a stone seat or other decoration 
once took the space below them. On the left isa 
recess or seat cut in the rock: on the right are 
certain heads carved in the rock. The altar is 
well preserved, and the small excavation for the 
chalice to stand in is very discernible. The niche 
for the crucifix and the recesses for holy water on 
either side are likewise perfect. On the floor are 
lines cut for a sepulchral stone. The chapel in 
Warkworth hermitage measures 20 feet long by 
7 feet high. It is divided into three bays, the 
third of which is occupied by the altar and the 
two steps that lead to it. There are two en- 
trances into it: the principal of these opens from 
the pathway on the bank of the river which runs 
before the hermitage. In the thickness of the 
doorway, there is a seat recessed both on the right 
hand and on the left. On the south side of the 
altar, there is a recess containing a monumental 
recumbent effigy of a female. At her feet kneels 
aknight. This recess is pierced with two long 
narrow window openings. Between it and the 
doorway is a quatrefoil opening, having a lavatory 
in it. On the north side of the altar is an elegant 
traceried window opening in the wall, between 
this chapel and a smaller ruder apartment to the 
north of it. The second doorway mentioned leads 
into this chamber. There has been an altar on 
this, and as well as the traceried window, a 
hagioscope from which the altar in the chapel is 
visible. There is an aumbry on the north side of 
this chamber, as well as a larger recess. The 
west end of the larger chapel is pierced with four 
splayed openings into a third cell. In this there 
is a window looking southwards; but its western 
boundary has disappeared ; and, at this point, the 
edifice is open to the weather. Ou a much lower 
level than this suite of chambers are traces of 
additional buildings, with a fire-place, oven, &c. ; 
and above all, on the surface ot the rock, is the 
hermit’s garden. 

Godrick of Finchale, a hermit of great celebrity, 
lived in a cottage excavated out of the ground and 
covered with turf. To this was annexed an ora- 
tory, which was furnished with two altars—one 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, aud the other to 
the eremitical saint, John the Baptist. This 
hermit better fulfilled our ideas of hermit life than 
the one to whom Sancho Pancho was referred. He 
lived by manual labour, cultivating a small piece 
of ground for his subsistence. All presents he per- 
sistently refused. His principal food consisted of 
the branches and roots of herbs, reduced to ashes, 
mixed with barley flour. At night, he imitated 
the example of Jacob, and took a stone for a pillow, 
which stone did further duty in the day-time as a 
table. This mode of life also corresponds with 
that indicated by the hermit in the romance of 
the “ Nouveau Renard,”—written in the thirteenth 
century,—who tells Renard, when he goes to him 
to contess, that, if he would turn hermit, he must 
walk barefooted, wear a hair shirt, and live upon 
water and roots. : 

At Nottingham, there is a series of excavations 
in rocks on the banks of the river Lynn, which are 
probably the remains of the separate cells occu- 
pied by a community of hermits. Tuese are to be 
seen besides the chapel, the traces of apartments 
ona first and second story, with a staircase, chim- 
neys, &c. The original fronts have, however, dis- 
appeared, and some of the groining is also gone. 
The caps of the columns still standing show the 
details to have been Norman. Hermits were much 
resorted to for advice and comfort. They were 
favourite confessors, too. They were sometimes 
compelled to enlarge their abodes in consequence 
of the number of their visitors. Thus, the “ Golden 
Legend” tells us that Fiacre sought a place “to 
lede hys lyfe heremyticke and_solitarily, and 
begged for that purpose “a lytill place within a 
wood, and ferre fro abydinge of ony folk, where he 





founded a chyrche, and beyond it, a lytill way 
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thens, he bylded a lytill hous wherein he dwelled, 
and there herberwedde the poore that passed by.” 
But then visitors being very numerous, in order to 
be healed of diseases and have his prayers and 
advice, he found that of “nedes he must make 
hys habtacyon or howsing more specious, and 
grettan than it was, and thought to hym good 
and necessary to make a great gardyne, wherein 
he sholde have alle manere of herbes, good for to 
make potage with, for to fede the poore when they 
should return towards hym.” : 

In the same way, we know the Hermit of 
Warkworth was called upon to enlarge his accom- 
modations; but the additions were not of the same 
enduring character, in his case, as the main struc- 
ture. They have nearly disappeared. Hermitages 
were sometimes chauntries. That of Brianel was 
a chauntry of two monks, and had demesne lands 
upon which corn was grown for their support. A 
garden appears to have been the usual appendage 
of a hermitage. The theory of the division of 
time between work and prayer was sometimes ful- 
filled by hermits working at a trade. Bilfrid, an 
Anglo-Saxon anchoret, was - excellent goldsmith, 
and worked at that trade: one Christina, an 
anchoress, was a famous embroideress; but the 
more general description . labour they undertook 
was gardening. It must be borne in mind that, 
bres on re never left their cells, hermits 
could roam where they chose. Anchorets were 
supposed to hold intercourse with angels,—like 
Elijah on the banks of the Cherith,—and were 
much reverenced, and often consulted; but, as in 
the case of the hermits in the years immediately 
preceding the revolution, they appear to have 
forfeited public esteem. 

There is mention of “ one Edwin, a hermit, who 
made a turning bridge over a ditch round his her- 
mitage, and also had begun an outer ditch in a 
marsh, against the shepherds, who wished to burn 
down his dwelling ; but the men of Siltrey hinder- 
ing him, he could not secure himself till the Lord 
permitted him to make the outer ditch pro numine 
suo.” 

Hermits were spoken of as sirs,—as Sir Thomas, 
or Sir Robert. They wore a long gown with a 
hocd, covering the whole body, with arm-holes, a 
tunic, and rosary. Their beards they wore long. 
To this costume Fosbroke adds a rope for a girdle, 
a hair shirt, and, what was peculiarly affected, a 
knight’s iron corslet. 

The only document extant relating to Wark- 
worth Hermitage is addressed to the hermit, Sir 
George Lancastre. This has been frequently 
printed. It sets forth that the Earl of North- 
umberland, in return for the prayers and daily 
recommendation of the lives and souls of certain 
persons, including his own, by the hermit, grants 
him his hermitage in Warkworth Park, a yearly 
stipend of twenty marks, the occupation of one 
little grass ground called Conygarth, the garden 
and orteyarde of the said armitage, the gate and 
pasture of twelve kye and a bull, with their calves 
suking, two horses “ goying and being” within 
his park, one draught of fish every Sunday, and 
twenty loads of firewood from the wodds called 
Shilbotell Wodd,—a snug provision, showing how 
completely, by the date of the document 1531 
the primitive fare and mode of life of the early 
hermits were abandoned. 

Looking at thehermitageina constructional light, 
a8 an architectural society should do, it is curious ; 
but not wonderful. With the knowledge of con- 
struction that must have been disseminated in 
the building of the myriads of ecclesiastical build- 
ings in the Middle Ages, it could not have been a 
very difficult task to execute this little retreat 
Popular tradition assigns it as the work of one 
man: I scarcely think this certain; but even if 
. = the work of one man, it is not so extraor- 

oe ane as _ is popularly regarded to 
then a hole in a which pane = 
which hole he would elaborate with groining ints 
3 groining into 
pte ll one of the bay rendering the 

ea 
another one ad joining ; . an an e third. 
— accomplished, ine would break openings 
ime Ce proceed to hale i 

. ° , However, possible that the her- 
mitage was foun i ies ; 
and Eat the “at Src ct apr 
assisted by a man or men skilled in building 
Operations. _ 

here are a great many chambers excavated 
= ~— rock beneath Nottingham. Some of 
Wuhuane tan in character to those at 
and sup vent tp “sai in a regular manner, 
sonioiine rd andlion ome pease andl 
own day, both above ground and in sin as well 


as in tunnelling, as in sinking shafts and boring 
wells. The charm of this excavation at Wark- 
worth consists in its picturesque situation; its 
romantic and ecclesiastical associations; and its 
evident antiquity. 








KEW GARDENS. 


THE Gardens are looking their best, and are 
enjoyed daily by large assemblages of persons. The 
last published Report shows that the number of 
visitors in 1862 exceeded that of any previous 
year by 70,000, mainly due to the visits of 
foreigners to the International Exhibition. The 
total number of visitors was 550,000; and this 
multitude did no harm to the gardens, plants, 
or buildings. Of the whole, more than half, or 
267,965, came on Sundays. Seven of the tropical 
and temperate houses have been re-arranged. 
Among these, the architectural hothouse near the 
entrance has been refilled with aroids and other 
tropical large-leaved climbers, with splendid 
foliage and peculiar habits. The palm-house has 
been re-arranged. A walk in it is better than 
goingabroad. You may fancy the tigers, without 
the danger of meeting them. Every step shows 
some striking peculiarity of growth; something 
to wonder at, or something to admire. How 
regular! how beautiful! how well adapted! For 
one instance amongst a dozen, as it happens to 
strike us, look at the lower part of the screw pine, 
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Stem of the Screw Pine (Pandanus Furcatus). 


sketched in passing. See how it throws out a set 
of struts all round the stem to buttress it up. If 
you are thinking of ornamentation, notice the 
serrated leaves of the Melianthus Major, and see 
how beautifully they would lend themselves to it. 
Important contributions of plants and seeds have 
been received from West Africa, Japan, and British 
Columbia, also of bulbs and orchids. 

In the scientific department of the Gardens the 
acquisition of valuable specimens has been unpre- 
cedented, mainly due to the International Exhibi- 
tion. Almost the whole of the vegetable produc- 
tions of our colonies is now represented at Kew. 
Nearly complete collections from Tasmania, Vic- 
toria, North, South, and West Australia, Queens- 
land, Canada, Guiana, Natal, and Dominica, have 
been received in perfect classification: tine collec- 
tions of woods also from the same places. One 
of the most remarkable donations is that of 
vegetable substances, illustrating the customs and 
food of the inhabitants of the ancient lake-dwell- 
ings of the pre-historic races of Switzerland,—a 
curious collection presented by Professor O. Heer, 
of Zurich. 

The new house, too, with its tinged glass and 
elaborate arrangement for opening and closing the 
top lights, calls for the special examination of those 
who are interested in such matters. And when 
that has been done, get into the park-like grounds 
surrounding the Botanic Gardens, where you may 
enjoy the country as completely as if you were a 
hundred miles away from the great metropolis. 








FROM MELBOURNE. 


NorHine of great moment has occurred since 
our last communication; and, excepting a few 
churches, no public buildings of note have been 
commenced or finished. A neat little Wesleyan 
church, in the Early English style, capable of 
seating from 400 to 500 persons, was opened for 
public worship a few weeks ago at Campbell’s 
Creek, three miles from Castlemaine, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the famous Ajax 
gold mine. Its cost is about 1,500/., and it is 
erected from designs by Messrs. Crouch & Wilson, 
of Melbourne; the superintendence being confided 
to Mr. Kibble, a local architect. A smaller church, 








also for the same body of Christians, and from 





designs by the same architects, was opened a few 
weeks before that at Dunolly, another of our gold 
field townships. 

Our soft goods merchants made 4 good stroke 
last year, and most of them are preparing to 
enlarge their borders. Messrs. Sargood, King, & 
Sargood have commenced with important addi- 
tions, to cost some 10,000/ , so it is said. Messrs. 
Reed & Barnes are their architects, 

Mr. Charles Webb is the architect for a new 
brick church in Swanston-street, on the site of 
the old John Knox’s church, after which, we sup- 
pose, it will be called, belonging as it does to the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

Additions are being made to both University 
and Public Library. The last reminds us of 
as great a swindle as we ever heard of in 
the way of competitions. We scarcely think we 
can find its fellow. About six months since the 
Government of New South Wales advertised for 
designs, offering two prizes. Some thirteen were 
sent in: five were selected for the report of the 
Colonial Architect. He did not delay long in 
making his report; but the decision was put off 
from time to time until a month since, while 
rumours were allowed to get abroad that the 
selection had been narrowed down tothree. At 
last it was suspected that the delay was not for 
the purpose of doing justice, but in order to find 
au excuse for setting them all aside and saving 
the premiums. By a public exhibition of the 
designs, the Government learned that all five of 
the drawings uoder consideration were from our 
colony. Just now a good deal of jealousy is 
shown, even in little matters, by the Sydneyites 
against their more energetic and generally smarter 
neighbours. At least, as far as architecture is 
concerned, we must say so; as in this as well as 
two previous competitions, they have had to stand 
aside for Victorians. The upshot of it all is, that 
the Government have determined not to award 
the premiums, as none of the designs possessed 
sufficient “architectural merit.” Of course, the 
Victorian competitors are not in the most amiable 
temper, in consequence of this gratuitous insult ; 
for amongst them were our leading architects. 
We think it very unlikely the Sydney Government 
will ever get designs from Melbourne again— 
certainly not from their late victims. They have 
never possessed the confidence of professional men 
here; and when they called for designs for the 
parliamentary buildings, so great was the dis- 
trust, that not a single design went up from 
Melbourne, and we were all taken by surprise 
that the prizes were fairly awarded; and hence 
the fact of their getting any designs on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Several other competitions have since been 
invited in Melbourne from the neighbouring 
colonies; but tbe profession are very reluctant to 
be sold again. 

Since the arrival of the last mail, Victoria has 
been taken up with demonstrations of loyalty, on 
account of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
To enter fully into this subject would be out of 
place in our columns; but we may notice that 
among the many transparencies of various de- 
grees of excellence, was one of glass, erected by 
the contractors for the new Post Office, prepared 
by Fergusson & Urie, whose work in this line we 
have before had to mention with commendation. 








WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BEForE you finally decide that the adoption of 
the metric system, and the inevitable inconve- 
niences which must occur at its introduction, 
would be nevertheless the best means of obtaining 
the great advantages of the decimal system in 
our weights and measures, permit me to lay before 
yourself and your readers a scheme for decimalizing 
our own measures, and, at the same time, harmo- 
nizing them with the metric. 

With Professor De Morgan I plead for the use 
of the foot decimally divided instead of the larger 
standard, the metre. This preference, however, 
rests with the general notion of the foot, and is 
not inconsistent with a very small alteration of 
its length. I also believe that all your readers 
will consider that the inch is entitled to much 
consideration. 

To combine these desiderata let a new measure 
be taken of 124 inches, that is of 100 eighths of 
inches, which may be called the span. As the 
span is at present no definite designation of length, 
and the diameter of a circle formed by the fore- 
finger round the thumb is near enough for the 
purpose, it sufficiently warrants the nomen- 
clature. The general idea of the span would be 
equivalent to that of the foot; but a new name is 
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proposed for the avoidance of mistakes. For the 
many and important objects of which the measure- 
ment in inches is familiar, the identical value 
would at once be found upon such a rule by the 
easy process of multiplying by 8. For all new 
eperations the decimal system is available. Old 
measurements would be easily compared with new 
at a discount of 4 per cent. 

Five thousand spans would give a mile differing 
from the present by 24 yards only, which in a mile 
would be an unimportant quantity. Such mile 
would be six-sevenths of the nautical mile ; at least 
the error would be insignificant,—about one- 
thousandth part. Two hundred such spans would 
form the side of a square acre differing only by 
154 superficial feet from the present acre. The 
rood of 10,000 feet and the perch of 250 would 
be measured without recourse to the Gunter’s 
chain being necessary. Our old standards would 
continue to serve asthe national standards, as the 
difference of 4 per cent. would be easily allowed 
for. 

Let it now be asked what would be the relation 
between the proposed new foot, or span, and the 
metre. 

The métre equals 3°2808992 feet present measure, 
= 1:0936331 yards. 

Increase the yard one twenty-fourth part, and 
the metre equals 1°0498877 such yards. 

This might be stated sufficiently near for all 
ordinary commercial purposes as— 

100 métres = 105 yards of 3 spans; or 
span yards. 

‘To compare long, square, and cubic métres with 
our similar measures, it would only be necessary 
to add 5 per cent. once, twice, or thrice respec- 
tively. 

To give an example :—lIt is desired to know in 
span yards the equivalent values of 53°7 métres :— 

53°7 métres. 


1st—add 5 per cent. 2°68 





56°38 span yards long. 
2nd—add 6 per cent. 2°87 





59°25 span yards square. 


3rd—add 5 per ceat. 2°96 





62°21 span yards cube. 

The absolute values carried to four digits would 
be respectively 56°38, 59°21, 62°17. The error, 
therefore, even in the cubic result, is not more 
than two-thirds of one-thousandth part of the 
same, 

Respecting measures of weight and capacity, 
the present subdivisions, by the binary scale, of 
the pound and the gallon, might be most advan- 
tageously retained; but all quantities larger than 
the pound or gallon be reckoned by tens, hundreds, 
and thousands, &c. 

Should a conciliation of our standards with the 
metric be thought desirable, observing that two 
gallons are so nearly equal to nine litres, and 
twenty pounds weight to nine kilogrammes, that 
a change of less than one per cent. would render 
these ratios exact, this appears to point out the 
change that would most conveniently be made. 
Our ideas would undergo no revolution, and mer- 
cantile exchanges could be calculated with the 
greatest facility. 

With reference to decimal coinage, &c., it 
would be desirable to retain the binary sub- 
division of the penny or whatever should be 
made the lowest term of account. But it does 
not appear necessary to wait for legislation to 
realise a large instalment of the benefits of the 
decimal system. Those who are engaged in calcu- 
lating accounts from given prices, and casting up 
loug columns of three denominations, will be able 
to judge of the value or otherwise of the following 
suggestion. 

Let all prices be made out in pounds, pence, 
and farthings: let only two columns be used, 
viz., of pounds and pence. The pounds will 
obviously take care of themselves. But let all the 
figures resulting from operating on the pence be 
carried, whatever the number be, into the pence 
column ; and let the reduction into pounds and 
shillings be reserved until the total is cast up. A 
short trial of this system will easily show how 
large an instalment of the decimal system is 
hereby obtained. Perhaps we require no nearer 
approach to the decimal coinage than the disuse 
of the shilling and a new coin of ten and twenty 
pence. If farthings are treated in the same way 
as pence, with the separate column, and the final 
result only reduced, they may be written advan- 
tageously 1’, 2’, 3', instead of }, 3, } ; but the gain 
will not be so great in this treatment of the 
farthings, because the numbers to be cast up for 
the total will be so large compared with the value 


for which they stand. They may easily be written 
as decimals of the penny, or treated in the usual 
way, as a vulgar fraction of a penny. Practice 
will determine which method is most desirable. 
One advantage resulting from the decimal 
system, whether in measures or money, should not 
be overlooked; viz., that it facilitates the use of 
the slide rule, by which instrument time and 
mental labour are so greatly economised, but of 
which the use is materially interfered with by the 
duodecimal element in our measures and money. 
F, C, PENROSE. 





PARIS A SEA-PORT. 


AccorpING to the French journals, the new 
Minister of Public Works in France has given 
directions for a fresh study of a project which has 
been under consideration at various periods, in 
different forms, that of the construction or canali- 
zation between Paris and the sea, of a water-route 
adequate for the passage of large vessels. It is 
hoped that by means of a maritime canal, and 
other works, the French capital might be consti- 
tuted a port for sea-going vessels of every class, 
not excluding ships of war. It is remarked that 
the people of France do not take the same interest 
in the development of their navy, as in that of the 
army ; and one reason is considered to be the cir- 
cumstance that the Parisians, who are the head 
and heart of the nation, are not accustomed to the 
sight of vessels of any considerable tonnage. It is 
also remarked that as the seat of the government 
is in a place which is far distant from the sea, the 
navy is constantly in danger of being forgotten ; 
and that could only merchant vessels be brought 
to the capital, the army would not continue to 
absorb attention, to the injury, as thought, of the 
other service. 

The early projects were directed naturally, to the 
canalization of the Seine. The navigation of that 
river is indeed at present, facilitated by short 
lengths of canal, cutting off many of the numerous 
bends of the stream; and large cargoes of mer- 
chandise now are conveyed by the course of the 
Seine, both up and down to Paris. Bercy, the 
entrepot for wines, is one of the eastern quarters 
of the capital, or up the river. The navigation is 
carried on by towage, chiefly. A chain submerged 
lies along the bed of the river; this chain is caught 
up by the towing-vessel, and is carried round a 
windlass in the fore part of the vessel. The wind- 
lass is turned by steam,—the slack of the chain 
falling out at the stern ; and the string of boats is 
towed without the use of paddles or screw. At 
least one sea-going vessel, however, has for some 
time traded regularly between London and Paris, 
passing under the bridges by striking the masts, 
and bringing-to immediately above the Pont du 
Carrousel, opposite the Louvre. 

The idea of constituting Paris a port, presented 
itself to the first Napoleon as it had to Colbert, the 
minister of Louis XIV. Napoleon’s project was to 
form the port to the north-west of the capital,— 
several miles down the stream, but in consequence 
of the bends in the river, at no great distance 
from the point to which the populated portion of 
the city and suburbs has now extended. The course 
at present proposed for the maritime canal, is 
from Dieppe. The width and depth, it is intended, 
should be sufficient for ships of war; and the 
French journals expect that the channel would be 
the equivalent of the Thames, and that ultimately 
there would be nothing to envy the English their 
possession of, whilst that colonial enterprise, 
which has made one country so great, would be 
promoted amongst the people of the other. In 
1848, it was proposed to employ the workmen of 
the ateliers nationaux on a like project; and it is 
suggested that those who are suffering from the 
cotton-famine might be employed in the forma- 
tion of the canal now proposed. Three years are 
supposed to be sufficient for completion of the 
canal, 








WORK AND OVERWORK. 


In the lecture on this subject delivered at the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association,” as mentioned in 
our last, Dr. Richardson urges views familiar of 
old time to our readers. We gladly print some 
portions of it.* 

Sacrifice of Life to Work.—I come to the first 
position—the relation of life to labour, and the 
sacrifice of life to work. 

We must, in considering this topic, separate the 
direct baneful effects arising from some occupa- 





* The Lecture is more fully reported in the Social 





Science Review. 





tions from the simple effects of overwork. There 
are certain occupations which kill without calling 
for any undue exertion: the worker need not 
actually labour four hours a-day, and yet he shall 
die. I will give one, or at most two, examples. 
There are men who obtain their livelihood by 
working on India rubber; by making, for in- 
stance, those balloons which our children use ag 
toys, and other manufactures. In one part of 
these processes the workmen dip the India rubber 
into a solution containing a substance, commonly 
employed in the arts, and known as bisulphide of 
carbon. This chemical agent gives softness and 
suppleness to the raw material, and a dip into it 
is all that is required. The dipping process is so 
simple, so easy, that as a matter of work it is 
absurd ; but the effort is often fatal, quite inde- 
pendently of long labour, or the idea of muscular 
exertion. The workmen in this case inhale a 
poison which is so terrible in its results that it 
can scarcely be considered without a shudder. 
Let me sum up what M. Delpech teaches regard- 
ing the condition of these india-rubber workers, 
The symptoms caused by bisulphide of carbon 
are peculiarly severe, and the situation of the 
workers is really most miserable. Few of the 
workers marry, as it is well known that those who 
habitually work among the fumes rarely or never 
have children, and the malady induced is one 
which will only succumb to good air and rest, and 
total exclusion from the work-sheds. The head is 
much affected, and partial insanity is far from 
uncommon. The sight is troubled. The taste is 
vitiated, so that most things appear to taste of 
sulphur. The hearing is likewise affected; and 
the digestive functions are sometimes strangely 
excited, though this latter symptom is less fre- 
queut than the others. Appetite is increased to 
the verge of gluttony, and nausea is almost inva- 
riable. The breathing and the circulation are in- 
jured ; and most, if not all, of the secretive func- 
tions are disordered in a very alarming manner. 
In fact, the wretched people—no other name can 
be given them—who work with this agent are 
miserable to themselves and the world: they live 
in pain and trouble of both body and mind, with 
no hope or expectation of cure so long as they 
continue at their particular occupation, and no 
home except the grave. 

Death from Simple Overwork.—It is not in 
dressmakers’ rooms alone that working to death is 
the order of the day, butin a thousand other places ; 
in every place, I had almost said, where a “ thri- 
ving business” has to be done, and where the 
economy of the transaction is based exclusively 
on the physical capacity of the man and woman,— 
on the unreclaimable flesh, blood, and brain,—on 
life itself. We take the first and most prominent 
craft of the land, statesmanship, and what is its 
picture? What is there in our Commons, but 
one great strain to think in competition, to work 
in competition, to act in competition, beyond and 
above the powers of all human endurance? To 
search after place, and if not after place, after 
power, what taxation is put on the living heart 
and the mis-used brain? We turn from those 
who represent our people by the speaking voice, 
to those who represent it in literature, and again 
what a spectacle! How many of the editors of 
papers, who have written so urgently on the fate 
of Miss Walkley, dare look their own fate honestly 
in the face? To wield with an unknown pen, for 
a few short years—seven at most, I believe, on 
the average—the governance of thought through 
literature ;—to give the body no rest at night, uor 
peace by day ;—to have at all times and seasons a 
heart making up in the rapidity of its action 
what it wants in power, and trying to keep 
abreast with the giant phantom that moves 
with it, as vainly as a child by running tries 
during a long day to compete with its father’s 
walk ;—to hold on at this vain effort, to sink under 
it, to rush to Swiss mountains and German 
watering places, seeking the renewal of life in an 
organism that is destroyed ;—to find no reality in 
hope, and inevitably to die: such is the fate of 
the overworkers in the literary world ;—of those 
who of all others “think all men mortal but 
themselves,” : 

In the learned professions, once more, especially 
in the law and in medicine, what is there so visi- 
ble as the black pall hanging over every successful 
man,—overwork? Who die, on an average, at 
thirty-eight years? These men. I have myself seen 
a member of my profession fall at his work even 
more certainly than the Regent-street milliner ; 
and I believe, after men of literature, there stand 
out no class who die more surely and abundantly 
as the victims of the prevailing delusion. 

We descend from professions to trades, and 
manual callings, and there what do we find? We 
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will take the blacksmith asa type. If the poets 
were true, there is no man so hearty, so merry, 
as the blacksmith: he rises early and strikes his 
sparks before the sun : he eats and drinks and sleeps 
asnootherman. Working in moderation, he is, in 
fact, in one of the best of human positions physi- 
cally speaking. But we follow him into the city or 
town, and we see the stress of work on that strong 
man, and what then is his position in the death rate 
of his country ? In Marylebone, blacksmiths die 
at the rate of 31 per thousand per annum, or 
11 above the mean of the male adults of the 
country in its entirety. The occupation, instinc- 
tive almost as a portion of human art, unobjec- 
tionable as a branch of human industry, is made, 
by mere excess of work, the destroyer of the man. 
He can strike so many blows per day, walk so 
many steps, breathe so many breaths, produce so 
much work, and live an average say of fifty 
years: he is made to strike so many more blows, 
to move so many more steps, to breathe so many 
more breaths per day, and to increase altogether 
a fourth of his life. He meets the effort ; and the 
result is, that, producing for a limited time a 
fourth more work, he dies at thirty-seven for fifty ; 
and he and his class similarly placed, dissolve 
away each year at the rate of 11 per thousand 
quicker than the rest of the seething masses 
amongst whom they have been cast, as fellows in 
life and its burdens. 

With needlewomen of all kinds, including mil- 
liners, dressmakers, and ordinary sempstresses, 
there are three miseries,—overwork, deficient air, 
and either deficient food or deficient digestion. 
There is nothing in the main to be said against 
needlework for women: it is one of the best of 
occupations, in one sense, for thousands of them; 
and it is infinitely better adapted to them, in 
every department, than to men. But the mis- 
chiefs of the trade, in the metropolis especially, are 
that it is monopolized by some twenty-six capi- 
talists, who, under the advantages that spring 
from capital, can not only make a great show, but 
can bring in capital to force economy out of 
labour. This power tells throughout the whole 
class: if a dressmaker can get a little circle of 
customers, such is the competition that in her 
home she must work to the death to hold it toge- 
ther; and this same overwork she must of neces- 
sity inflict on any who assist her: if she fail, or 
do not try independently, she must jo'n an esta- 
blishment, where the labour is not less, but where 
her money is safe. Placed thus, she becomes a 
mere slave, tossed about with the variations of 
society : now at home in one room, starving or 
near to it; then engaged fifteen, sixteen, ay, 
even eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, in an 
air that is scarcely tolerable, and on food which, 
if it even be good, cannot be digested in the ab- 
sence of pure air. 

On these victims consumption, which is purely 
a disease of bad air, feeds: on these causes con- 
sumption mounts to the head of the fatal maladies 
of this country: for these reasons needlewomen 
stand, with clerks and shoemakers, highest on the 
lists of the most fatal malady. But it is not 
because they are needlewomen : it is because they 
are women overworked and under-nourished, 

Overwork and Legislation —But what if an 
arbitrary system of State interference were con- 
sistent with the spirit and temper of the English 
people? Would it then do good, or advance the 
position of the employed ? Impossible! An 
ignorant people can never be governed into 
knowledge: a rigidly governed people can never 
exist long, unless it be and continue ignorant. 
eee of social life, like that of chemistry, 

~ its elements, which have their repulsions, their 
ra nities, and their combinations. Concerning 
whese it may be said that, while the union of 
*gnorance and obedience is often slight, and the 
primi: of knowledge and rigid obedience impossible, 
the + ty independence and of knowledge is 
combinations © most enduring, the safest of all 
soleil tg Hy np Government is not required to 
the n the management of special sections of 
pe community when knowledge is well dis- 
G. tbuted ; while, when knowledge is not universal, 
ioe cannot interfere without appearing 
pn = an arbitrary authority, which is not in 
a we with the national feeling in respect to 
oa lons and the obligations of the supreme 

And yet there are duties that our legislators 
Ph perform, not precisely as ti Pim. but as 
w Inguished exemplars and practical teachers. 
Ve all love the House of Commons: we reverence 
history, its faith, its courage, and, in the main, 
its wisdom, I would speak of it with profoundest 
Tespect ; but as a physiologist who has learned to 





reckon up the capacities of the human organism 
by the balance and weight, I am bound to state a 
plain conviction that that House would do better 
if it went to bed sooner, and did not sit such an 
immense number of hours at one time. I am 
sure, under such a plan, its members would live 
longer; and I am sure they would do more work. 
But these are minor considerations compared with 
the effect which their example would exert over 
the nation. It reads absurdly, indeed, from the 
House of Commons, that it should talk of re- 
dressing the wrongs of the overworked, when it 
sets the boldest example of excessive mental and 
physical taxation, and not rarely of absolute 
exhaustion resulting from attempts which, if 
successful, were more than mortal. 

There is yet another way in which the Legisla- 
ture could render essential service. It could 
enlighten by opening a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the effects of overwork and the 
extent to which it is carried on. I see that in 
this direction some promise of an effort has, 
through the exertions of Lord Shaftesbury, been 
made. In fact, there is somewhere under the 
protection of the Government a Commission of 
Inquiry in which questions relating to overwork 
are, or ought to be, under discussion. I think, 
however, that a feeling—almost universal amongst 
sanitary men—is correct ; that this commission is 
not broad enough nor active enough; that in fact, 
it does not meet the question at issue at all; and 
that what is really demanded is a Board of In- 
quiry as complete, as energetic, and as practical, 
as that which sat to investigate the state of the 
army in the Crimea, and from which the army 
may be said to have received a new lease of life. 

Overworked Money-makers and their End.— 
The history of these overworked money-making 
men is itself sufficiently repulsive: in my own 
experience as a physician, six of such men have 
fallen by their own hands; but their individual 
miseries are as nothing compared with that which 
they inflict on all beneath them: he who will not, 
in his devotion to one object, respect his own life, 
can have little respect for that of others: it is 
with him as with one before him, awt Cesar aut 
Nullus : heads that can be bought must bend to 
his will, and ghostly faces be the companions of 
his own shadow. The needle-woman dying at her 
needle, the clerk coughing up his life at his desk, 
the blacksmith panting at his anvil—these are 
they who are the most pitiable victims of that 
mania for acquiring wealth by overwork which 
destroys its own advocate, and in the end does 
not allow so much work to be done in this world 
as the world wants and nature has provided for. 

Lastly, there is an end leading to overwork, and 
all the train of evils adjudged to it, which on the 
first blush seems more pardonable. A man or a 
woman says, I work thus and thus: I overwork it 
is true ; but I do it that my children may be inde- 
pendent, and may reap the fruits of my industry. 
In reasonable limits it is naturally right, not 
merely to protect but to provide for children ; but 
it is against all law to try to place a future gene- 
ration independent on the sacrifice and the de- 
struction of the present. Why should one person 
now living have a day, an hour, a minute taken 
from his life that his child should inherit any 
amount of wealth derived from that transaction ? 
Nature herself in the end corrects this folly, from 
which so much misery ensues. She says to her 
children, through her mighty though silent voice ; 
—Here is the world as a garden: take it, live upon 
it, make it a garden of richness and pleasure and 
delight, for it is yours to enjoy. Some of you 
must govern, some teach, some attend the sick, 
some invent new works or new pastimes, some 
sing songs, others tell great thoughts read from 
the earth: some must use the hand and till the 
soil, and carve the stone and build the temple or 
the capitol. But mark this, all must work! your 
generation may be great, but it cannot work for 
its successor! Then as now the garden must be 
supervised, weeded, embellished; and those who 
live then must do the work ; or, in spite of all your 
providence, they must starve. You may kill your 
millions by overwork: you may charge your own 
age with any amount of misery you please; but 
this is certain, that the earth which never rests 
itself, will never allow its people to live on the 


labours of the past. 
These are the truths which, according to my 
view, ought to be taught. I see nochance for the 


legislator so long as the public mind remains un- 
influenced by them ; for, wise though he may be, 
he must not drive nails into heads, however stupid; 
and when the popular mind is fully influenced, 
there will be no advantage in legislation, because 
then every man and every woman will have a 
law in themselves which they will follow. 


ALEXANDRA PARK. 


Ir is a very beautiful site at Muswell-hill that 
the directors of the Alexandra Park Company have 
secured. It consists of 480 acres of freehold land, 
very handsomely timbered, well watered, with 
two large mansions on it, entrance lodges, con- 
servatories, and outbuildings; and it commands 
most extensive views ranging over five different 
counties. The land is situate nearly equi-distant 
from the Regent’s and Victoria Parks, and within 
half an hour’s drive of either ; and it isonly fifteen 
minutes by rail from the centre of London. The 
Wood Green Station of the Great Northern Rail- 
way adjoins the estate, and the Tottenham and 
Hampstead Railway now in course of construc- 
tion will bring the North Western and Great 
Eastern Lines into communication with the pro- 
perty. 

It is intended, we believe, in the first instance, 
to erect an inexpensive temporary building, and 
connect it with the station at Wood Green by 
means of a covered way. Buildings will also be 
constructed for refreshments and such other pur- 
poses as the tastes and requirements of the public 
may from time to time suggest. 

A handsome and appropriate permanent struc- 
ture must be put up; and then, with proper ma- 
nagement, there is every reason to believe the 
Alexandra Park may be made a delightful advan- 
tage for the inhabitants of the north side of Lon- 
don, and a profitable investment for the share- 
holders. We said this three or four years ago 
when the scheme was in other hands, and we say 
so again. The neighbouring landowners, if they 
are wise, and can learn from Sydenham, will help 
it on to the extent of their power. Mr. John 
C. Deane, who has had great experience in such 
matters, is the general manager, 





COMPETITION DESIGNS : ROYAL MASONIC 
INSTITUTION FOR BOYS. 


THE following is the award:—lst premium, 
701., Mr. Edwin Pearce, Clapham ; motto, “ Kaow- 
ledge is Power.” 2ad premium, 50/., “ Z’ Union 
Sait la Force,” Messrs. Simmonds & Bell, Ham- 
mersmith. 3rd premium, 301., “ Integritas,” Mr. 
Frederick Boreham, Penge. 





DARLINGTON WESLEYAN SCHOOL. 


A SHARP-EYED correspondent says,—The new 
Wesleyan school, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid with ceremony a sbort time since, is now 
in a forward state, the roof having pushed out the 
walls. Props have been applied with good effect. 
Credit is due to all concerned for the manner in 
which the thing is being carried out. Internally 
the cutting up of the ceiling to make room for the 
circulo-octangular wheel window is noteworthy. 
Externally, when the statues of the trustees are 
elevated to their positions on the bell turret, the 
building will assume a more finished aspect. The 
style is Lunar Gothic. Further propagation may 
be looked for. 








THE LANGHAM HOTEL, PORTLAND 
PLACE, 


Tue building stands at the Regent-street end of 
Portland-place. In addition to the accommoda- 
tion shown on the ground floor, it contains 300 
bed-rooms, upwards of thirty-six sitting and draw- 
ing rooms, many of them en suite, with bed, dress- 
ing, and bath rooms, billiard and smoking, besides 
servants’ and other offices. 

The kitchen is beneath the coffve-room of the 
hotel, and is similar in size, being also 20 feet in 
height. Over the other apartments in the base- 
ment is a mezzanine floor, occupied by servants’ 
bedrooms, housekeeper’s and ladies-maids’ sitting- 
rooms, visitors’ servants, dining-rooms, &c. The 
basement also contains a large swimming-bath, 
which, like the kitchen, occupies the height of the 
two stories beneath the ground floor. 

The corridors and staircases throughout are of 
Portland stone. 

The open court in the centre of the building 
will be filled with fountain and flowers, &c. 

The whole of the public and private rooms will 
be finished in a neat and inexpensive manner. 

The building, which is now rapidly progressing, 
is from a design by Mr. John Giles, of London, 
architect, selected by the board of directors in a 
limited competition. It is being carried out by 
him in conjunction with Mr. Murray, the architect 
of the Palace Hotel. The contractors are the 
Messrs. Lucas, Brothers; the builders’ foreman, 
Mr. Bullifant ; the clerk of works, Mr. Richards, 
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RESIDENCES OF DECEASED 
CELEBRITIES, 


Iv has been urged in our pages more than once 
that great interest would be given to the streets 
of the metropolis if the sites connected with our 
great men were indicated. 

Mr. W. Ewart is seeking to carry out this notion. 
In the House of Commons on the 17th, he asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether, 
through the agency of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or otherwise, it might be practicable to 
have inscribed on those houses in London which 
have been inhabited by celebrated persons the 
names of such persons. The places which had 
been the residences of the ornaments of our history 
could not but be precious to all thinking men; 
and when he reminded the House how rich the 
metropolis was in such associations, he thought 
they would agree with him that it was desirable 
some record should be placed upon the respective 
localities. Thus, Milton lived in a garden-house 
in Petty France, now No. 19, York-street, West- 
minster ; Newton’s house, in St. Martin’s-street, 
south side of Leicester-square, was now an hotel ; 
Dryden died at No. 43, Gerard-street ; Prior lived 
in Duke-street, Westminster; Sir Joshua Rey- 

nolds lived in the centre of the west side of 
Leicester-square; Hogarth lived in part of the 
Sablonniére Hotel; Flaxman at 7, Buckingham- 
street, Fitzroy-square—his studio was still there ; 
Dr. Johnson died at 8, Bolt-court, Fleet-street ; 
Goldsmith at 2, Brick-court, Temple; Gibbon at 
No. 7, Bentinck-street; Garrick at the centre 
house, Adelphi-terrace; the great Duke of Marl- 
borough died in Marlborough House; Lord 
Somers’s house was still in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
Lord Mansfield lived in King’s Bench-walk ; 
Samuel Rogers lived in St. James’s-place, and 
Lord Macaulay in the Albany. Other nations 
were in the habit of preserving memorials of their 
great men, and there was no reason why we should 
not follow their example. In what way it should 
be done it was not for him to prescribe, although 
he had made a suggestion in his question ; but at 
least he hoped that the few remarks he had made 
would have the effect of calling attention to the 
subject. 

Mr. Cowper thought that as much interest was 
felt in Eugland concerning departed greatness as in 
other countries, and he agreed with his hon. friend 
in thinking that it would be desirablethat we should 
be able to recognize the spots where persons of 
eminence and fame had resided. The matter 
might fall within the functions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; but still it was the right of the 
owner or occupier of a house to write upon it what 
he pleased ; and it might not be desirable to compel 
a man to place upon his house the name of a person 
who did not then live there. If these difficulties 
could be got over, it would be gratifying to the 
public to be able to identify the houses in which 
such men as Newton and Reynolds had lived. 

It seems to us, that to place an inscription on 
a house stating that for so many years Sir Isaac 
Newton lived there ; that within the walls he had 
produced some of his most valued works ;—on ano- 
ther, that Sir Thomas Lawrence, had long resided 
in it, or that Hogarth, the painter ; Woollett, the 
engraver; and similar other worthies, had lived 
there, could not possibly do any damage to the 
premises. In many instances it would cause 
them to have increased value, and certainly such 
imscriptions would give a charming interest to 
many plain and unsightly masses of brickwork, 
and would be a means of instruction for way- 
farers, 

In many parts of London inscriptions have been 
placed on buildings, to show that houses were 
erected or rebuilt at a particular time; and we do 
not know that these marks have lessened the 
money worth of the property. 








LOOK TO THE WATER. 


OxzscurE sources of disease, often pointed to in 
our pages, with a view to the prevention of evils, 
are receiving attention in America. Thus, in a 
Smmunication to the Boston Medical and Surgical 

ournal, Dr. James R. Nichols writes :— 
b A few months since a specimen of water was 
tought to me for chemical examination, by a 
onion of Charlestown, who stated that his 
bea was afilicted with protracted illness of a some- 
t unusual character. It was found to be 
ee 4 impregnated with potash and the salts 
~ uiting from the decomposition of animal and 
— débris ; and the opinion was expressed 
& connexion existed between the well and the 


"Waste fluids of the dwelling, This seemed im- 





probable, as they were all securely carried away 
in a brick-cemented drain, and in a direction 
opposite the water-supply. The use of the spade, 
however, revealed a break in the drain at a point 
favourable for an inflowing into the well, and 
hence the source of the contamination. Rapid 
convalescence followed on the part of the sick wife 
on obtaining water from another source. 

Analysis was recently made of water from a 
well in Middlesex county, which disclosed con- 
ditions quite similar to these. The owner was 
certain that no impurities could arise from sources 
suggested, but rigid and persistent investigation 
disclosed the fact that the servant-girl had long 
been in the habit of emptying the ‘slops’ into 
a cavity by the kitchen-door (formed by the dis- 
placement of several bricks in the pavement), 
where they were readily absorbed. Although the 
well was quite remote, the intervening space was 
filled with coarse sand and rubble stones, and 
hence the unclean liquids found an easy passage 
to the water. This proved to be the cause of ill- 
ness in the family. 

In cities and large towns, where excrementitious 
matters accumulate rapidly around dwellings com- 
pacted together, it is difficult to locate wells 
remote from danger, and it might seem that sus- 
picion should be confined to those localities. This, 
however, is not a safe conclusion. How often do 
we see, upon isolated farms in the country, the 
well located within or upon the margin of the 
barn-yards, near huge manure-heaps, reeking with 
ammoniacal and other gases, the prolific sources 
of soluble salts, which find access to the water, 
and render it unfit as a beverage for man and 
beast. It may, no doubt, be a convenience to the 
farmer to have his water-supply so situate as to 
meet the wants of the occupants of his barn and 
dwelling, but it is full of danger. 

Whilst admitting that such may be the con- 
dition of the water of many wells, doubts may 
arise with some whether substances, not decidedly 
poisonous, and received in such quantities, can, 
after all, be productive of miuch harm, or the real 
source of illness. To the great majority of people 
they are certainly harmless; but it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a class—and one or more are 
found in almost every family—whose peculiarly 
sensitive organization does not admit of the pre- 
sence of any extraneous agent in food or drink, or 
in what they inhale. The functions of life and 
health are disturbed by the slightest deviation 
from the usual or normal condition of things 
around them. 

It seems incredible that the thousandth part of 
a grain of one of the salts of lead, dissolved in 
water, and taken daily, will disturb the system of 
any one; and yet such is the case. We can see 
no reason why a very little nitrate of potassa, or 
soda, or lime, taken in the same way, should pro- 
duce any effects: still stranger is it that the in- 
finitesimal amount of dust dislodged from painted 
wall-papers, received into the lungs, should make 
inroads upon health.” 








CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


A RETURN has been made to the House of Com- 
mons of the general statements of the funds and 
effects of every industrial and provident society 
registered under the Act 25 & 26 Victoria, c. 87, 
for the year ending the 3lst of December, 1862, 
transmitted to the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
in England and Wales. The total number of 
these societies, it appears, is 332; consisting of 
90,458 members, who held an aggregate capital of 
429,315/. in 351,613 shares, besides a loan capital 
of 54,2077. The payments made during the year 
for goods amounted to 2,067,867/., and the receipts 
to 2,331,6507. The profits are returned at 
165,7702., and the expenses at 135,5887. The 
assets and property are valued at 584,766/., and 
the liabilities amounted to 422,8027. These soci- 
eties, with very few exceptions, have been formed 
since 1860, and are most numerous in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where they originated, but they 
are now found in almost every county. The shares 
seldom exceed 11, each. The societies mostly keep 
stores for the sale of groceries and provisions, but 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire some of them carry 
on the business of cotton-spinners, millers, tailors, 
drapers, shoemakers, coal merchants, and indeed 
almost every common trade. In Cheshire there 
are 17 of these societies, in Derbyshire 8, in Dur- 
ham 19, in Lancashire 98, in Middlesex 20, in 
Northumberland 12, in Salop 2, in Staffordshire 
15, and in Yorkshire 64. In Staffordshire all the 
co-operative societies deal in groceries, and most 
of them in provisions, also. One of the oldest of 
these societies is the Co-operative Provident Asso- 


ciation, in Camden-street, Liverpool, established 
in 1851, and having at the end of last year a 
capital of 6,859/., held by 3,602 members, and a 
loan of 1007. The transactions of this society 
during the year show 37,651/. paid for goods, 
62,5267. received, and a profit of 2,9687. realized, 
which was appropriated to the payment of a divi- 
dend among the shareholders, interest on the loan, 
and a sinking fund. The expenses amounted to 
2,704/. The assets and liabilities are balanced at 
10,5647. Though very generally profitable even 
in a commercial sense, as well as otherwise useful, 
in securing for the members a regular supply of 
unadulterated provisions at moderate cost, they 
are not always well managed or successful, 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


The Kent Archeological Society met at Pens- 
hurst-place on Thursday week. The party in- 
cluded a great number of the aristocracy, clergy, 
and magistrates from all parts of the county. 
The Marquis Camden, president of the Society, 
was present, as also the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and various well-known noblemen and other gen- 
tlemen, together with a good sprinkling of ladies. 
The secretary read the report, which congratulated 
the society on its prosperous condition. The 
numbers last year were about 840: now they are 
about 870; and about 20 candidates are waiting 
for election. The balance at the banker’s is 
397/. 17s. 10d. Mr. Beresford Hope announced 
the intention of the Archzological Institute to 
visit Rochester on the 28th of July. The meeting 
then dispersed, and re-assembled immediately 
afterwards to partake of refreshments, which 
were provided by Lord and Lady De Lisle 
in abundant profusion. Shortly after two o’clock 
Mr. J. H. Parker gave a descriptive and 
historical lecture upon Penshurst Place. The 
lecture was delivered in the great hall, and 
was very numerously attended. Amongst the 
auditors were the Archbishop and Dean of Canter- 
bury, the Marquis Camden, Earl Stanhope, with 
others of the nobility, and many of the clergy, 
besides a large number of ladies. In the course 
of the afternoon, the company assembled in the 
servants’ court, when the Marquis Camden 
thanked Lord and Lady De Lisle, on the part of 
the Society, for their hospitality. The band of 
the 23rd (Penshurst) Kent Rifle Volunteers 
played during the day a selection of music, which 
added to the entertainment of the visitors. There 
was a large number of vehicles for conveyance to 
and from the railway stations. 

The Midland Counties Archeological Associa- 
tion commenced the excursions of the present 
season by a visit to Boscobel, Tong, and Shiffaal, 
on Tuesday in last week. Nearly sixty of the 
members and friends of the Society, and a number 
of ladies, left the Snow-hill Station about eleven, 
and proceeded, in conveyances specially provided 
at Codsall, to the far-famed Boscobel House, 
erected by one of the Giffards of Chillington early 
in the sixteenth century, and remarkable for 
places of concealment, most useful to the followers 
of the “old religion” in the troublous times. About 
a mile from Boscobel the visitors were introduced 
to Whiteladies, once a convent of White Nuns, and 
now only a secluded burial-place. Tong Castle was 
next visited, and the large state-rooms examined, 
and the visitors then strolled across the park to 
the church of Tong,—the most interesting place 
visited during the day. Professor Chamberlain 
briefly described the chief objects of interest, and 
the party left the church, all regretting that the 
time spent there was far too shot. On reaching 
Shiffnal, where the visitors dined, Mr. T. A. 
Attwood was called to the chair. Mr. George 
Jabet read a paper on the escape of Charles II., 
after the battle of Worcester, tracing his retreat 
to Boscobel and his adventurous and dangerous 
journey to the south coast, where he succeeded in 
embarking for France. The Society is extending 
its operations, and is about to publish photographs 
and histories of the ancient remains of Birming- 
ham and neighbourhood, 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted for the week ending the 4th 
of July, on 10,817 miles, to 609,986/., and for 
the corresponding week of last year, on 10,338 
miles, to 599,750/., showing an increase of 479 
miles, and of 10,236/. in the receipts. The gross 
receipts on fourteen railways amounted in the 
aggregate on 7,421 miles, to 478,707/.; and for 
the corresponding week of 1862, on 7,123 miles, 
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to 481,607/.; showing an increase of 298 miles, 
and a decrease of 2,900/. in the receipts. 

The returns for the week ending the 11th of 
July, amounted on 10,822 miles to 610,695/., and 
for the corresponding week of 1862, on 10,404 
niles, to 590,4241.; showing an increase of 418 
miles, and of the sum of 20,2717. in the receipts. 

Trials have recently been made on the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, of a simple ap- 
paratus for indicating to travellers on railways 
the name of each station as it is approached by 
the train:—A small dial plate is fixed in each 
compartment, or between two compartments, of a 
carriage, on which the names of the stations are 
displayed. A band connected is made to rotate 
by the action of an arm or rod attached to it, and 
brought down so as to come into contact with 
certain portions of the rail. At certain distances 
from the station there is a small projection on the 
inner side of the rail: with this the rod comes in 
contact as the train is in motion; and this setting 
free a small spring, causes a portion of an endless 
band bearing the name of the station upon it, to 
appear and remain in sight until the next station 
is approached, when the contact with the rod pro- 
duces another revolution, and the name of the last 
station is superseded by the next in order. The 
apparatus, it is said, can be easily reversed. The 
inventor is Mr. Leigh. 

The striking feature in the passenger traffic in 
India still continnes to be the enormous pre- 
ponderance of third-class travellers. In the year 
ending June 30, 1862, there were 61,817 first- 
class passengers, and 299,820 second-class, but 
no less than 6,447,055 third-class, to whom may 
be added 342,958 who travelled fourth-class, while 
carriages of that class were run. 

The railway between Mooltan and Sher Shah 
Ghat was opened on the 4th of May last, and 5,000 
— travelled on that day to bathe in the 

ndus. 








METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE, 


Visits have been paid by members of both 
Houses of Parliament to the outfall of the south- 
ern system of Main Drainage; Mr. Bazalgette 
explaining to them the nature of the works, As 
our readers may remember, on each side of the 
river there are three main tunnels or sewers, 
which divide underground London into three dis- 
tricts, known respectively as the High, the Low, 
and the Middle Level. These in their course in- 
tercept all existing sewers flowing into the Thames, 
and carry their contents to Barking Creek on the 
north side, and to Crossness Point in the Erith 
marshes on the south side. The High Level, on 
the north side, is about eight miles in length, and 
runs from Hampstead to Bow, being at its rise 
4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and thence increasing 
in circumference as the waters of the sewers it 
intercepts require a wider course, to 5 feet, 6 feet, 
7 feet, 10 feet 8 inches, 11 feet 6 inches, and at 
its termination, near Lea river, to 12 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. Its minimum fall is 2 feet in the 
mile; its maximum, at the beginning, nearly 
50 feet in the mile. It is laid at a depth of from 
20 feet to 26 feet below the ground, and drains an 
area of fourteen square miles. The Middle Level, 
as being lower in the valley of the slope of which 
London is built, is laid at a greater depth, vary- 
ing from 30 feet to 36 feet, and even more, below 
the surface. This is nearly complete, and extends 
from Kensal Green to Bow. The Low Level will 
extend from Cremorne to Abbey Mills, on the 
marshes near Stratford, and one portion of it will 
pass through the Thames embankment. At Bow, 
the Low Level waters of the sewer will be raised 
by engines at a pumping station to the junction of 
the High and Middle Level ducts, thence descend- 
ing by their own gravity through these tunnels 
to the main reservoir and final outfall at Barking. 
On the south side of the Thames the three great 
sewer arteries are constructed on similar plans,— 
the High Level from Dulwich to Deptford; the 
Middle from Clapham to Deptford; and the Low 
Level from Putney to Deptford. At this point is 
a pumping station, which raises the water from 
the low to the high level, whence it flows away 
through a 10 feet tunnel to Crossness Point. One 
part of this tunnel, passing under Woolwich, is a 
mile and a half in length, without a break, and 
driven at a depth of 80 feet from the surface. At 
the outfall will be another pumping station, to lift 
the water to the reservoir. The southern reservoir 
is only five acres in extent: that on the north is 
fourteen. In the reservoir it will be deodorized. 

The two culverts which carry the sewage to the 
east and west pumping stations are as large almost 
as railway tunnels. Before the entrance to the 
pumps are massive iron strainers, which keep out 


all the coarse refuse brought down the sewer, and 
which is afterwards dredged up by the filth hoist 
into the filth chamber, which is flushed into the 
river at low water. The pumping-house is nearly 
finished and the ironwork of the engines begun. 
The pumping stations will each consist of an 
engine-house, containing ten boilers calculated to 
work up to 500-horse power nominal. This power 
working through eight pumps of 7 feet diameter 
and 4 feet stroke will daily raise 19,000,000 cubic 
feet of sewage from 19 feet below low water to 
the level of the outfall; but, in case of necessity, 
the pumps can raise 25,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
The reservoir into which it will all flow is not yet 
finished, but when roofed in with brick will hold 
20,000,000 gallons of sewage. 

We propose to give before long a precise account 
of the works. 

At the luncheon which followed the inspection 
the health of Mr. Thwaites, the chairman of the 
Board, and that of Mr. Bazalgette, the chief engi- 
neer, were drunk with much warmth. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: THE 
SEWAGE AND THE EMBANKMENT. 


At the ordinary weekly meeting, the chairman 
stated he had received several tendersfor taking the 
sewage of the metropolis. They were all very long 
proposals, and contained extensive and complicated 
schemes. He believed that it would be utterly 
impossible to get into the merits of each tender 
in their present condition. The names of the 
tenderers were :-—Mr. C. F. Kirkman, Mr. David 
Curwood, Lord Torrington, Sir C. Fox, and C. 
Hunter, Messrs. Napier & Hope, Dr. Thadicum, 
Mr. George Townsend, Mr. John James Moore, 
and Mr. Thomas Ellis. Mr. Freeman moved that 
the whole of the tenders be referred to the Main 
Drainage Committee, as they required minute and 
careful consideration. The motion was carried. 
Mr. Bazalgette submitted the drawings, &c., of 
the Thames embankment (north side) between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges, and recom- 
mended that advertisements be issued for tenders. 
The plans were received and adopted, and the 
specification and form of advertisements were, 
after a long discussion, referred to the Thames 
Embankment Committee. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Pontypridd.—At a meeting of the local guar- 

dians, held some time since, it was considered 

desirable that some gentlemen should be selected 

by the board to visit the Gower Workhouse. They 

did so,and a design for a new workhouse was drawn 

out by Mr. Robinson, but it was the committee’s 

plan. Ata recent meeting the subject was dis- 

cussed, and a motion was made to the effect “ that 

the board instruct the clerk to advertise for plans 

for the projected Union house, and that a prize be 

offered for the plan selected by the Building Com- 

mittee as the best adapted for the locality and site, 

upon which it is proposed to erect the said Union 

house.” An amendment that the present plan be 
accepted was then moved, and adopted by a 
majority of 13 to 4. 

Malvern.—The bequest of the late Earl Beau- 

champ for the establishment of almshouses for 

poor men and women who had been employed in 

agriculture, is now taking the shape designed. 

This institution will form three sides of a quad- 

rangle, two sides of which are to consist of alms- 
houses, and the third will contain the church in 
one angle, and the chaplain’s house in the other, 

both connected with a cloister. The fourth side 
will be open to the south, giving a view of the 

Malvern range and the intervening country. In 
the centre of the quadrangle will be a garden, and 
the terrace-walk all round. The almshouses are 
being roofed in. The material is brick, with 
Bath stone facings. The parsonage is to be com- 

pleted by the end of August. It is of brick and 
Bath stone dressings. The church is not in so 
forward a state as the rest of the establishment ; 

yet by the contract it is to be completed in 
November next. The walls are up to the spring 
of the window arches. They are of Bisley rubble 
externally, lined with brick, and Bath stone 
dressings. The chancel will be separated from its 
south aisle by four arches, supported by double 
columns attached, having marble bases and shafts. 
In the aisle will be a vestry and a sacristy, and 
the entrance for the clergy and almspeople. The 
parishioners generally (for this structure will be 
the parish church of Newland) have their entrance 
through a porch on the north side of the nave. 


are between sixty and seventy men at work on the 
spot, under the direction of Mr. Allan, clerk of 
the works, besides others engaged at Gloucester 
on the joiners’ work. 

Sherborne.—The committee of the Yeatman 
testimonial announce that 430/. have been promised 
in this town and neighbourhood for the building 
of an hospital, and between 70/. and 80/. annually 
for current expenses. The committee, according 
to the Dorset Chronicle, have accepted a site for 
the hospital, offered by Mr. Digby, at a cost, for 
half an acre, not exceeding 100/. It appears 
from a sketch obtained by Mr. Digby from Mr, 
Slater, architect, that a building, suitable as a 
memorial to the late Rev. H. F. Yeatman, could 
be erected at a cost of about 1,0002. 
Leicester.—Some ground, about 150 yards 
beyond the toll-bar on the London-road, is being 
planned so as to furnish a suitable site for the build- 
ing of a number of villa residences, and to admit 
of the opening of a street through to the Race- 
course from that part of Stoneygate. The house 
which stood in the way will be pulled down, and 
a road will be cut, 50 feet wide and 350 yards 
long, to the Race-course. On each side of this 
street villa residences will be erected. The space 
will only admit of about twelve of these build- 
ings, an equal number of which will be on either 
side, the lots fronting Stoneygate being the 
largest. At one corner what will be a sort of 
model building is to be erected, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Wm. Jackson, of Leicester, 
architect. The first villa will be three stories 
high, and in style Anglo-Italian. It will be con- 
structed principally of red brick; the window- 
dressings being of variegated or coloured stone, 
with carved springers. There will be dormer 
windows at the top story, and the terminals will 
be of wrought-iron. 

Peterborough.—A new cattle market is at length 
being put into something like progress. The plans 
are the work of Mr. T. C. Thorburn, the archi- 
tect of the Derby market. The directors held a 
meeting on Monday in the board-room, when the 
plans met with their approval. 

Birkenhead.—The excavations for the new 
theatre to be erected at Birkenhead are to be 
commenced, and the foundation stone will be laid, 
most probably, by Mr. Laird, at the conclusion of 
the parliamentary session. The theatre is calcu- 
lated to hold upwards of 2,000 people. 

Manchester.—The foundation stone of the Man- 
chester Freemasons’ Hall was to be laid on (this) 
Saturday by Mr. Stephen Blair, R. W. Provincial 
Grand Master for the Province of East Lancashire, 
with all the ancient masonic ceremonials. 

Doncaster.—Mr. Bennett, who up to this time 
has contracted for the work of boring for water at 
the artesian well in the Holmes, having declined 
to sign the specification for the additional depth 
of 20 yards, and to remove the present pipes and 
fix casing in the well, is no longer connected with 
the works, and has removed his boring-rods and 
other material. Mr. Dale, of the Hull Water- 
works, who has been consulted in this matter Ly 
the Local Board of Health, will therefore find 
another contractor. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The new townhall has 
been recently closed for the purpose of being 
cleaned and decorated by Mr. Cooper, of New- 
castle. The work is now finished. The hall 
has been repainted and decorated in Poly- 
chromatic style. Four of the windows on either 
side have been darkened and filled up by 
panels, covered with flock paper, diapered and 
painted. The ground-work of the wall is @ 
pale sage green. The pilasters between the win- 
dows are alternately sienna and jasper marble, 
with a verd antique style. The roof is polychro- 
matic in decoration. The chief colour used in it 
is a pale buff, the styles being pale maroon, and 
the mouldings picked in orange, blue, and white. 
The frieze is a deep maroon, with orange blue 
vermilion and buff mouldings, and the patterns 
are picked in blue. The arches over the windows 
are worked in colours and gilt. The woodwork in 
front of the platform and side elevations is in 
walnut graining. The organ front has been 
cleaned, and the woodwork at the bottom grained, 
whilst the pilasters at either side of the instru- 
ment are put in black and gold marble. The 
benches have been stained and varnished. The 
whole of the work has been done by the foreign 
and native artists in Mr. Cooper’s establishment. 

Glasgow.—Since the purchase of the site of the 
Theatre Royal some time ago by Mr. William 
Glover and Mr. Houghton, proceedings have been 
made initiatory to re-building, and plans for the 
theatre having been prepared by Messrs. Joseph 
Potts & Sons, architects, Sunderland, and finally 
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restoration has been commenced. The whole 
front, so far as left unscathed by the fire, is to be 
retained without alteration, an addition being, 
however, made to the north side. The little lane 
or blind alley, whence ascended the gallery stairs, 
is to be incorporated in the body of the structure, 
thus adding more than 12 feet to its breadth 
throughout. Considerable change will be made 
from the plan of the auditorium of the old theatre 
—the stalls, pit, and dress-circle being in the 
same position as formerly, but an ampitheatre 
and gallery being substituted for the upper boxes, 
gallery, and upper gallery of the old building. 
Instead of there being but two audience entrances 
as formerly, there will be four, each approach easy 
of access, and constructed so as to permit the 
speediest egress and ingress of large crowds. 
Whitburn.—The inhabitants of this new burgh, 
says the Falkirk Herald, have witnessed a most 
important event in its history, viz.—the opening 
of waterworks, the execution of which the com- 
missioners undertook about a year ago. Under 
the plans and superintendence of Mr. Angus 
Kennedy, civil engineer, Glasgow, the contractor, 
a reservoir, capable of containing two millions of 
allons, is now filled with excellent water, carried 
down to the town in cast-iron pipes made by 
the Shotts Iron Company, and flowing out of 
numerous cast-metal wells placed throughout the 
whole length of the street. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Guildford.—The restoration of the church of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary at Guildford, referred 
to in our pages some time ago, is now ap- 
proaching completion. The whole interior has 
been cleared of its many obstructions, and the 
west gallery has been removed. The arches 
before closed up have been thrown open. The 
ringing-floor has been raised higher, so as to show 
the east arch of tower clear. The walls generally 
have been repaired and strengthened with but- 
tresses built on the foundations of the original 
buttresses, which had been removed many years 
since. Two of the columns have been taken en- 
tirely out, and re-erected upon a new foundation, 
the shafts being made upright. The plaster ceil- 
ings have been removed, discovering an oak roof 
in excellent preservation, which has now been 
cleaned, stained, and varnished. Every vestige of 
whitewash has been taken off, and the original 
surface of chalk exposed to view; and in the course 
of removing this, several remains of distemper 
paintings were discovered. These have been 
traced, and a complete set of them is now in the 
hands of the Society of Antiquaries, London, to 
whom they were presented by the architect. 
Pewing of stained deal, and without doors, has 
been fixed throughout, and the floor has been 
slightly regulated and laid with coloured tiles of 
simple pattern, A chalk pulpit from a design by 
the architect is now in course of erection; and a 
vestry has been formed in St. Mary’s chapel, and 


is parted off from the rest of the church by a' 


screen 8 feet high, similar in design to an old 
screen found in the church, The groining of this 
chapel has been restored, and the turret stairs 
repaired, and made the way up to the ringing- 
floor, The west door has been re-opened, and a 
new oak porch built to the north entrance. Several 
stained glass windows have been presented to the 
church, and executed by Mr. Holland, of Warwick. 
One, the gift of Sir Henry Austen, of Shalford, is 
the centre window of St. John’s Chapel, as a me- 
morial of the Testard family, the supposed founders 
of the church; the figures being that of our 
Saviour, in the middle, and St. Mary, St. John, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, in the side lights. Another 
18 in the south aisle, the gift of the Rev. F. Piggott, 
7 memory of his late wife: the subject is the 
} ‘rgin and Child; while the peculiar Leper win- 
Ow, recently discovered, has been filled and pre- 
pr by Mr. Hook, sen.; the subject being, 
he hrist cleansing the Lepers.” The whole church 
= — by hot air, the apparatus for which 
brid me Pg 0 by Messrs. Haden, of Trow- 
ad . € gas pendants were supplied by Messrs. 
a a “ of Holborn, the piping being done by 
in dford Gas Company. The architect is 
aus Goodchild ; the builder, Mr. W. Swayne, 
Tldford; the glazier, Mr. Beldham. 
wih nockholt, — The incumbent of Knuockholt 
pe re an appeal to his parishioners to erect some 
Ti, * € monument in Knockholt church to Miss 
“ae, In acknowledgment of her liberality to the 
oy = the parish for fifty years before her decease, 
ins hes in recognition of her bequests, amounting 
be he * & year. He proposes two windows, one 
purchased by the poor exclusively, and 


called theirs ; the “ Poor Man’s Memorial Win- 
dow” to be over the pew long occupied by the 
deceased, and the other on the same side, or oppo- 
site to it. The incumbent further suggests a 
number of improvements to the church. 

Stourbridge.—The foundation stone of a new 
Roman Catholic church has been laid at Stour- 
bridge. The cost of the building will be 3,1771., 
and its dimensions 125 feet long by 58 feet broad. 

Bradford,—The spire which has been in course 
of erection upon the tower of St. Andrew’s church 
for some time is now completed. The spire is 
80 feet in height from the tower, which is 65 feet, 
making the total elevation 145 feet, or a few feet 
lower than the spire on Manningham church. The 
designs were prepared by Messrs. Mallinson & 
Healey, the architects of the church; and the 
contract was undertaken by Messrs. M. Firth & 
Co., at a cost of 4602. 

Leeds.—The new church of St. Margaret, at 
Bramley, Leeds, has been consecrated. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Perkin & Backhouse. The 
style is Decorated ; the accommodation for 1,000 
persons; and the present cost 4,500/., gifts in- 
cluded; though 1,500/. more will be required to 
fully complete the work. 

Kirkburton, — The new burial-ground of the 
parish church has been consecrated. The forma- 
tion of this ground has been attended with some 
expense. The church has been repaired and beau- 
tified inside and out. 

Staveley (Yorkshire).—In consequence of the 
dilapidated state of Staveley church, it is now 
being taken down, and will be rebuilt, with new 
chancel, tower, and spire, from the designs of Mr. 
John Lowe, of Manchester, architect. Mr. Free- 
man, of Staveley, has contracted for the whole of 
| the works. The cost will be about 1,500/. 
| Wentworth.—A new peal of six bells, by Messrs. 
| Warner, has been provided for the church of this 

village, at the cost of Mr. John Duke, of Barley 
Hall. The tenor weighs 12 cwt. 

Halifax.—The corner-stone of a new church, 
, to be dedicated to St. Stephen, has been laid at 
Copley, near Halifax. The church will be in the 
Gothic style ; and, including site, will cost 5,0007. 
The contributors to the fund are Colonel Akroyd 
aud other gentlemen in the district. Mr. H. 
Crossland, of Halifax,-is the architect. 

Iynn.—A building to serve the purposes of a 
church and school at Setchey, a small hamlet in 
| the parish of South Lynn, has just been completed 
|and opened. The dimensions of the church are 
40 feet by 23 feet ; and those of the school, which 
is on the north side, separated by a low screen, 
and can be used as an aisle, are 24 feet by 10 feet. 
The building is in the Later Gothic style, and is 
built of flint, with brick and stone dressings. The 
roof is of high pitch, and is furnished with a bell- 
cote and small spire. The interior is fitted with 
open benches, to accommodate about 100 persons. 
Part of the east window is of painted glass, as a 
memorial to some of the Marsters’ family. The 
total cost of the building is about 4507. It has 
been designed and erected by Mr. Wm. Brown, of 
Lyna. 

a new church of St. Martin- 
on-the-Hill, South Cliff, Scarborough, has been 
consecrated. The church is built on a site given 
by the South Cliff Company, and was erected 
mainly through the great liberality of Miss Mary 
Craven, whose donations to the church, amounting 
to several thousand pounds, were given by her in 
memory of her father, the late Mr. Martin 
Craven, of Hull. It is from the designs of Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, of London, architect, and consists 
of nave and aisles, and chancel and its aisles. 
The tower stands at the north-west corner over 
the north aisle, and is 20 feet square and 100 feet 
high. It is finished by a gabled roof. The 
church is built of Whitby stone. It is lighted by a 
clerestory of two-light windows, by three-light 
windows, one in each bay of the aisles, and by four 
rose windows in the chancel, besides the east and 
west windows. The architectural style is that of 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century. The 
effect of the interior is improved by the stained 
glass with which some of the windows are filled. 
These are—the east window, two of the west 
windows, the east window of the north aisle, and 
two at the side of the same aisle. The general 
scheme for the subjects of the glass is as follows : 
the two west wings have figures of Adam and 
Eve, commencing the series. The north side 
windows have figures of the Old Testament 
worthies, One is a memorial window to the 
Prince Consort, with figures of the three good 
kings, Hezekiah, David, and Josiah. This is the 
gift of Miss M. Craven; and the other isa me- 
morial window to the late Major Monins, given by 








the warriors Joshua and Gideon in either side 
light. Those which it is hoped may be added will 
contain figures of Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and 
others. The subject of the east window of this 
aisle is St. John the Baptist preaching: this is a 
memorial window to the late Mr. Joseph Hesp, of 
Scarborough, inserted by his widow. The east 
window, which is of three lights, contains the sub- 
jects illustrating the parable of the Heir. In the 
centre light is the Crucifixion. The south aisle 
windows, as they can be placed from time to time, 
will contain figures of Christian saints, beginning 
with the evangelists, apostles, &c.; and it is pro- 
posed to fill the great rose window at the west 
end with the subject of the Last Judgment: in 
the clerestory it is designed to have figures of 
angels. The glass is from Messrs. Morris & Co., 
of London. The east end has an arcade, over an 
alabaster wall lining. The seats throughout the 
nave and aisles, as well as the seats and desks in 
the chancel, are of oak. The organ stands in the 
south chancel aisle. It is an instrument built a 
few years ago, but has been rebuilt and greatly 
enlarged and improved by Willis, of London, the 
builders of the great Liverpool organ. All the 
seats in this church, except the north chancel 
aisle, are free. The principal contractors for the 
building were Mr. Kirby, of Scarborough, for the 
woodwork ; and Mr. Peacock, also of Scarborough, 
for the stonework. 





THE LINING OF CISTERNS. 
HARD WATER. 

Havine devoted much attention to that part 
of hydraulic engineering which relates to the 
purification of water, and noticing in the last 
number of your valuable publication a letter from 
a subscriber who wishes to know how to prevent 
rainwater from getting hard in cisterns lined with 
Roman cement, I beg to offer a few observations. 

Roman cement when once set is inzoluble in 
pure water, but water containing acids will act on 
the lime which forms a small part of the cement. 
Rainwater, as such, does not contain any acids ; 
but, on passing through the air, it readily takes 
up carbonic acid, which is always present in the 
air, and sulphuric acid, which is frequently met 
with in the atmosphere over and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of towns and cities where great 
quantities of coals are consumed. Organic im- 
purities from roofs and other gathering places in 
the process of decay, yield likewise carbonic acid. 
It is by this means that rainwater may obtain 
sufficient acidity to affect the cement. 

The remedy in this case is, to remove the acids 
and organic impurities before the water enters the 
cisterns ; and this can be done by allowing it to 
pass through a layer of animal charcoal. 

I have no doubt, however, but that the evil is 
only temporary. When the cement has given off 
the lime on its surface, the eifect on the water 
will most likely cease. 

F, Hann DANCHELL. 





STREET NAMES AND NUMBERS. 


THE Metropolitan Local Management Act in- 
vests the authorities with a wholesome control 
over the naming of streets; so that the absurdity 
of repeating ad nauseam either common-place or 
high-sounding names which are already over mul- 
tiplied ; and of every owner of a row of two or 
three houses distinguishing it by some puerile 
appellation, is effectually checked ; and names of 
new roads, streets, squares, &c., must now, before 
being applied, be submitted, and must be such as 
are not to be found in the Street Directory. This 
is, no doubt, satisfactory. The authorities, more- 
over, seek to cure as well as to prevent; and 
where long lines, such as the New Road, have 
hitherto consisted of numerous divisions, each re- 
joicing in its distinctive name and series of num- 
bers, they have swept away those nominal distinc- 
tions, so long perplexing to “Men of Letters ;” 
aad have re-numbered the houses in one series, 
generally alternately, the odd numbers on one 
side of the way and the even numbers on the 
other. The particular road cited, being a very 
long one, has been parted into three grand divi- 
sions; and, it may be presumed, with advantage. 
These alterations of original names and numbers, 
however, may involve serious inconvenience to 
the owners of the property. In many cases, the 
houses and premises side by side with each other 
are so much alike as not to be severally distin- 
guishable by means of the plans on the margin or 
the descriptions in the body of their respective 
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street or place and their numbers; and thus, if 
the Title bears one name and number and the 
House another, it is conceivable that, in the course 
of years after the alteration, an owner and vendor 
may be much puzzled in his endeavour to prove, 
to the satisfaction of an intending purchaser, the 
identity of the property with the title. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that it would not be unreasonable 
for the owner of any property so tampered with 
to require from the Metropolitan Board of Works 
a formal Declaration or certificate, fit to accom- 
pany the Title Deeds, engrossed on parchment, 
and under the seal of the Board, and hand of its 
Chairman, that the premises in question have been 
changed by them from their old to their new de- 
scription, as respects name, number, &c. 
JamMES WYLsON, 





PERMANENT EXHIBITION AND THE 
EXHIBITION BUILDING, 

Mieur not the frightful waste of money 
attendant on the destruction of the Exhibition 
Building be arrested, and a permanent exhibition 
formed, with attendant hall and spacious galleries ; 
making up for a great deficiency,—the want of free 
and unrestricted covered space,—that is universally 
felt in the metropolis; there being, in fact, no 
place for considerable gatherings? Fashion is 
powerful, and it has been the fashion to decry this 
building ; and “ delenda est Carthago” has been 
too soon shouted, 

Or is the wanton act to destroy this in many 
respects adnrirable structure, sui generis, to de- 
prive us of the galleries for pictures so much 
needed ? And with so keen a contest between the 
Academy and the National Gallery for space, the 
matter is almost ludicrous. Twenty times the 
amount asked for the building would not suffice 
to cover space for museums. R. L. 8. 





ENTRANCE TO THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE. 


Sim,—In common, [ am sure, with all those who 
enjoy our good old English comedies, I sincerely 
rejoice that Mr. Buckstone has been enabled to 
announce that his long season, just terminated, 
has been so prosperous. As | perceive he has for 
a short time closed his theatre, to make some im- 
provement in the audience part, I do trust he will 
see if it be possible to do something to make the 
pit entrance more secure from danger. 

As you did me the favour to give publicity to a 
former letter of mine on this subject, I venture to 
ask the favour of your allowing this to appear. 


. 





EMBELLISHMENT OF ST, PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Ir affords me much satisfaction to have it in my 
power to acquaint you that the desire expressed 
by “ Ecclesiasticus,” in your last number,—that 
the laity should respond to the recent appeals 
made by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s—is 
likely to be fully realized. 

On Monday (20th) the Lord Mayor opened a 
subscription at the Mansion House, and headed 
the list himself by a handsome donation, which 
good example was promptly followed by many 
gentlemen then present. 

A very strong desire exists, not only in the 
metropolis, but throughout the country, that our 
grand Protestant cathedral should no longer be 
allowed to remain in its present unfinished condi- 
tion; and that its interior should be completed 
in conformity with the original design of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

In confirmation of this, I will simply state, that 
active exertions are being made—both by the 
clergy and laity—towards raising the requisite 
funds; that the number of subscribers to the 
“ National Guinea Subscription List” is very con- 
siderable; and that in many schools and other 
establishments sixpenny and penny subscription 
lists have been opened with unlooked-for success. 

It may possibly add to the gratification of 
many of your readers to learn that the working 
classes feel an especial interest in the contem- 
plated scheme; and that the receipts in copper 
contributed through the medium of the boxes 
placed in the cathedral for the reception of dona- 
tions from visitors realizes a most respectable 
amount. 

The lively interest which I know you feel in 
all that can give dignity to religion, or increased 
beauty to our capital, must plead my apology for 

troubling you with this communication. 
AUGUSTINE. 


WORK IN THE READING ROOM. 
WORKMEN’S CLUBS. 


Srr,—Better homes and lodgings for workmen have 
always had the zealous advocacy of the Builder; and now 
the Clubs, Ihave no doubt (if deserving), will also have 
its support and influence. In the last number of the 
Builder, mention is made of business being one of the 
objects of these clubs. I hope they may succeed ; but if 
the reading-room of the club is for business, I fear that it 
will soon degenerate into a workshop, which will, in my 
opinion, be fatal to their success. Asa general rule, there 
is nothing so distasteful to workmen as mixing work with 
amusement: if business is to be an object, there ought to 
be an apartment for that special purpose. I have lived a 
long time at the George-street Lodging-honse: we have 
avery good reading-room, well supplied with periodicals 
and newspapers, altogether very comfortable; but we 
have one lodger who insists, after he has come from his 
day’s work, occasionally to bring work to do in this our 
reading-room, although there is a room provided for 
lodgers to do their works in that are needful. I appeal to 
you, sir, if we can learn, read, or write while a man is 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves, stitch, stitch, stitch, for dear 
life, like the poor shirtmaker, on stiff saddle-leather (he 
has an undoubted right to work as many hours out of the 
twenty-four as he can: mature will call him to account 
for that,—vide Dr. Richardson, in a recent number of 
the Builder); but I maintain that after we have done our 
day’s work, washed, and sat down comfortably for the 
evening, no man has aright to work at his trade in our 
retiring-room. From this experience I judge that business 
will not be favourable to clubs, A WoRKMAN. 








DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS BY 
TUNNELLING. 


In the cause of Russell v. The London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company, at the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
Mr. Malins, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Meadows White, on 
behalf of the company, moved for an injunction to restrain 
the other defendants from further prosecuting an action 
atlaw against Sir S. M. Peto and Mr. Betts, the contrac- 
tors, for the careless execution of the works, whereby the 
plaintiffs have received considerable damage. 

In 1852 Mr. Scott Russell purchased an estate, and in 
1854 conveyed it to the trustees upon trusts which were 
generally for his children. The railway company required 
to pass through this land by means of a tunnel, and the 
trustees agreed for 3,700/. to concede the right to make 
the necessary works, such sum to be in full for all com- 
pensation by reason of the sinkingof the ground or other- 
wise. The works were made, but so carelessly, it was 
alleged, that the walls of the house cracked, and became 
unsafe. Subsequently the infant cestui que trusts under 
the settlement filed a bill against the trustees and against 
the company, alleging that the trustees had improperly 
entered into the agreement, which in the way they had 
done was beyond their powers, and seeking compensation. 
The trustees also brought an action against the contrac- 
tors for negligence in the construction of the works. 

The Vice-Chancellor said, before decree and without 
being prayed by a bill filed, this court had no power to 
grant an injunction. The alternative motion asked to 
stay the action; but it was clear the action could not 
secure what was asked by the bill. The motion, there- 
fore, was irregular, and must be refused with costs. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
ILLEGAL DISTRESS. 


Bray v. The Hon. W. Fitzwilliam and Another.—This 
was an action (tried at Northampton before Mr. Justice 
Williams) for an illegal distress, which, from the num.- 
ber of points relating to the law of landlord and tenant 
involved in it, was of considerable interest. 

Mr. Serjeant O’Brien and Mr. Beasley appeared for the 
plaintiff; and Mr. Boden, Q.C., and Mr. Field for the 
defendant. 

The plaintiff is a turner occupying a house and also a 
shop, held by distinct agreements of the Hon. W. Fitzwil- 
iiam. At Lady-day, 1863, the defendant became indebted 
to his landlord for half a year’s rent of the house, amount- 
ing to 5/.,and in a further sum of 3/. 15s. for half a year’s 
rent of the shop. Soon after the rent became due Mr. 
Fitzwilliam directed the other defendant to distrain upon 
the premises in respect of the rent so due, and it was out 
of the distress made upon that direction that this action 
arose. 

The plaintiff contended, as to the shop, that the defend- 
ants had seized tools of trade when there were other 
articles unprivileged which were available and sufficient 
for the purposes of the distress, and that they had also 
seized tools which were in actual use at the time of 
seizure; while, as to both house and shop, it was 
suggested, though not very strongly urged, that the 
landiord, having by notice in writing appointed a day for 
the payment of the rent subsequent to that on which the 
rent actually fell due, and also subsequent to that on 
which the distress was actually made, had precluded him- 
self from resorting to his remedy by distress until after 
the expiration of tne substituted day of payment. 

For the defendant it was alleged that the notice in 
writing to pay the rent on a subsequent day had not been 
given to the plaintiff, and was not intended for him, but 
had been left with a neighbour of his, who held under 
the same landlord, from whom the plaintiff had obtained 
it. It was submitted that there was no sufficient distress 
upon the premises without seizing the tools of trade, 
because certain gas-fittings relied on by the plaintiff as 
available for distress were fixtures, and so exempt from 
seizure. Lastly, it was contended that the tools of trade 
alleged to have been seized while in actual use wexe not 
protected, because they were merely lying upon a lathe 
at which the plaintiff was working, and were not actually 
in his hands at the time of seizure. 

His Lordship placed the different points of law distinctly 
before the jury, who found, first, that the gas- fittings were 
fixtures, and were not available for distress ; secondly, 


distress upon the premises without seizing the tools o 


this last point, with 40s. damages. 


that, excluding these gas-fittings, there was no sufficient 


trade not in actual use; and thirdly, that the bailiff had 
seized other tools of trade in actual use at the time of 
seizure ; and they found a verdict for the plaintiff upon 


behalf of the Hon. W. Fitzwilliam, on the ground that 
he was not liable for the wrongful act of the bailiff in 
seizing tools of trade in actual use, such seizure being 
wholly unauthorized by him. 











Hooks Received. 


Paper on the Bhore Ghaut Incline of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. By James J, 
BERKLEY, M.1.C.E. With Appendix. Bombay : 
reprinted at the Education Society’s Press, 
Byculla, 1863. 


THIs paper was read in 1857, at the Bombay Me. 
chanics’ Institution, by the late Mr. Berkley, who 
was the ehief engineer of the Bhore Ghaut Incline, 
as well as the chief resident engineer of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway itself, and also president 
of the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution at which 
the paper was read. Having been prepared in 
1857, of course this paper does not speak of the 
work as a completed one; but it contains much 
interesting matter relative to its progress and the 
works already completed in 1857. The Appendix 
has been written by Mr. A. A. West, C.E., and 
brings down the information to the experimental 
opening of the line on the 30th March, 1863, seven 
years and three months from the commencement 
of the works; a train of two engines and three 
brake-vans accomplishing the distance of 134 miles 
between Padusdherree and Khandalla in fifty-two 
minutes, running time. 
We have already given some account of the 
Bhore Ghaut Incline and its opening; but we may 
glean a few further details from the Appendix to 
the reprint under notice. 
In the original design there were twelve tun- 
nels, amounting to a total length of 2,535 yards. 
During the progress of the works, at an early 
stage, fourteen additional tunnels, of an aggregate 
length of 1,325 yards, were substituted for cut- 
tings, where from the nature of the ground it 
appeared likely that they would be exposed to the 
contingency of extensive slips. Ata later date 
another tunnel was added to the number, and 
slight alterations made in the lengths of a few 
others. The number of tunnels now is twenty- 
six, and the total length 3,985 yards. The opera- 
tion of tunnelling was rendered very slow and 
tedious, by the excessive hardness of the rock. 
The viaducts are built of solid block-in-course 
masonry, up to the surface of the ground, and 
above that, of block-in-course face work, strongly 
tied through by bonds of block-in-course, to the 
internal work of sound rubble. All the arches 
are built of squared stone laid in courses, with 
ashlar arch quoins: not a brick has been used in 
any of the works on the contract. 


The lime used near Khandalla was brought 
from the Deccan, from distances of 20 to 40 miles. 
For the lower part of the incline, lime from 
Bombay was used. Much of the sand had to be 
brought from distances varying from four to ten 
miles. 


About sixteen miles of cart road and more than 
double that length of bridle and bullock paths 
had to be constructed to give access to the works. 
A railway siding of nearly two miles in length 
from Telowlee station to Wonee, was also laid for 
the purpose of bringing materials to a point 
nearly opposite the fourth mile. 

From 30,000 to 40,000 men were frequently at 
work at one time on the incline; but in the rainy 
season, and from cholera, &c., as well as cessation 
of work, these have dwindled down from 42,000 to 
about 4,000. During the last three years of the 
progress of the works there was no scarcity of 
workpeople: on the contrary, employment had to 
be refused to many hundred applicants. The 
Hindoo, therefore, is a workable animal after all; 
and is quite ready to intersect his rich and 
splendid country with railways and roads on simi- 
lar terms to those come to with him on the Bhore 
Ghaut Incline. ‘These terms may be briefly 
characterized as simply good treatment, accord- 
ing to his own notions of it, Mr. West thus 
describes it :— 


‘‘ The means whereby this result has probably been ob- 
tained are:—A provision either in money or time for 
building huts. A liberal supply of water at the con- 
tractors’ expense. An arrangement by which the bazaar 
rates for grain and other necessaries were equalized over 
the whole contract. Regular payment of wages at an 
early date under the personal superintendence of the chief 
managers into the hands of each individual employed. 4 
strict inquiry into all complaint by the work-people. No 
fines except dismissal, but a system of prompt rewards 
for extra exertion ; and gratuitous medical assistance. 


There need be no difficulty then, and no costly 














Mr. Boden obtained leave to move the court above on 


invasion of British navvies, in future works of the 
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kind; and we ought very soon to see a complete 
net-work of railways and roads intersecting all 
the territories of “the Empress of India.” 





VARIORUM. 


“The Boy’s own Volume” of fact, fiction, his- 
tory, and Adventure, for Midsummer, 1863, pub- 
lished, and edited, by S. O. Beeton (Strand), is a 
very good collection of stirring adventures, tales, 
natural history, and scientific chat, well calculated 
to interest those to whom it is addressed. The 
volume is fully illustrated with wood engravings, 
and is very cheap. The current Quarterly con- 
tains, amongst many others, a pleasant and curious 
paper on “Sacred Trees and Flowers,” and a 
review of Mr. Story’s “ Roba di Roma.” For this 
latter work Mr. Story, in the first instance, had 
coolly appropriated the title under which we gave 
a series of papers, “ Walks and Talks in Rome ;” 
but when this was pointed out to his excellent 
publishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hail, they at once 
obtained its withdrawal. 











atiscellanen, 


THEATRES AT MiLtan.—Two new theatres are 
in the course of erection at Milan; the one in the 
Via del Giardino, which is to be called Ristori’s 
Theatre; the other near the Porto Ticinese, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Gustavo Modena. 

THE MonuMENT TO CounT Cavour AT TURIN. 
The designs sent in to the commission for the 
monument to Count Cavour, at Turin, are about 
130 in number, sent from every part of Italy as 
well as from other countries. They are shortly to 
be exhibited to the public. 

SrrEET IMPROVEMENTS IN CAMBRIDGE.— The 
demolition of the old buildings in St. John-street 
and Bridge-street, to make way for the proposed 
extension of St. John’s College and the building 
of a more extensive chapel, is rapidly progressing. 
Pembroke College has also commenced restoring 
the north side of the College, facing Pembroke- 
street: the whole of the frontage of the College 
will be restored, and an ornamental appearance 
given to it. 

New CremMETERY AT SHEFFIELD. — A new 
parochial cemetery is about to be formed at 
Sheffield. The site chosen is about three miles from 
the centre of the town, and is on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, at a point 
near the Danall Tunnel. There will be facility 
for railway access at once into the ground, and 
the principal entrance will be from the Sheffield 
and Worksop road. The site includes forty acres 
of land, and is the property of His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk. It is admirably suited for the pur- 
pose: the surface is undulating, whilst the subsoil 
is dry and open, and at a depth of 12 feet there is 
building stone suited for all the required works. 
The general design has been prepared by Mr. M. E. 
Hadfield, the architect to the Board; and he has 
been instructed to proceed with the plans for the 
chapels, of which there will be three, the gate- 
ways, lodges, roads, &c. It is expected the work 
will be commenced so soon as the various pre- 
liminaries have been adjusted. 


Taz Purcnase or PicrurEs FoR THE Na- 
TIONAL GaLLERY.—Mr. C. Bentinck has called 
attention to a recent purchase by the trustees of 
the National Gallery. The picture in question, he 
said, was said to be by Bellini, and it was purchased 
for 600 guineas, It was in a very bad state, and 
& companion picture by Montiaccio, which was 
purchased by Mr. Baring for 250/., was in a 
much better condition, and was a much better pic- 
ture. Mr. F, Peel said that, with regard to 
= particular picture, there was no doubt 
be eg that it was painted some time from 
+. he 1460, which was during the time 
= Bellini lived ; and the best authorities were 
sate that it was painted by Bellini himself ; 
With at was the opinion of Sir Charles Eastlake. 
diti pares to the picture being in bad con- 
pre Sir Charles Eastlake informed him that the 
th Jy injury was to a portion of the sky; and that 
tior _—— Was In a very good state of preserva- 
. n Pig regard to the price, before it was pur- 
- “wre Beg: trustees asked Sir Charles Eastlake 
t “ @ thought it would fetch, and he said 
etween 500/. and 6002. It was bought for 600 
guineas, so that he did not think they had been 
much deceived as to the price. Mr. Coningham 
said the Picture in question was much damaged, 
and that it had been sold at a previous sale, in the 
Presence of the trustees of the National Gallery, 
at a considerably less price than the sum paid for 
it by the Government subsequently. 





THE LivrrPoot ExcuHanGEe Buiipines.—The 
reconstruction of these buildings is contemplated 
by the new Exchange Company, who propose to 
abolish the piazzas around the Exchange flags. A 
strong feeling, however, exists against this, and a 
public meeting of merchants, brokers, and others, 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce in the 
chair, has declared against it. The cotton brokers 
threaten the establishment of an exchange of their 
own, at a cost of 200,000/. 


Morr Roman Discoveries IN CHESTER.—A 
Roman hypocaust was lately discovered on the site 
where stood the Feathers Hotel and several other 
buildings, which have been taken down for town 
improvements by the Marquis of Westminster. 
Further discoveries have since been made. On 
excavating to the north of the hypocaust the work- 
men came upon the base of a Roman pillar which 
is 27 inches across the top and 4 feet 4 inches in 
height. The base rests on a square block of red 
sandstone which stands on the maiden rock: it 
is 4 feet 8 inches in length and 22 inches in 
height. At a distance of 5 feet 9 inches the base 
of a second Roman pillar has been discovered, of 
similar moulding and proportion to the first ; and 
a third and similar base has also been found. Lord 
Westminster has ordered the removal of the stones 
of the hypocaust to the public grounds adjoining 
the Water Tower. 


Miss BERTOLACCI'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
“ LiBER STUDIORUM.”—Turner’s own opinion of 
this work of his was a high one, and the opinion 
of connoisseurs goes with him. The original is 
very costly, and Miss Bertolacci is doing good 
service by bringing it, by means of photography, 
within the reach of all. Each part contains 
eighteen views : two parts have been published, and 
the two others needed to complete the collection 
are nearly ready, so that there is no doubt the 
work will be accomplished in its entirety. The 
first includes Count D’Orsay’s half-caricature 
sketch of the great painter. The photographs are 
executed with skill and taste. The work, we 
should add, is published by Mr. Hogarth, of the 
Haymarket. It is mentioned as a curious feature 
in the history of art, that many single prints of 
the “ Liber Studiorum ” have sold for twice, and 
some for even five times, as much as Turner paid 
for engraving the plates. 

MEMORIAL TO THE Prince Consort.—At the 
Butchers’ Almshouses, Walham-green, on Tues- 
day, the 21st instant, a spacious additional wing, 
which had been builé as a memorial of grateful 
respect for the Prince Consort, late patron of the 
charity, was inaugurated. The new building has 
been erected wholly by voluntary contributions. 
After a short religious service, and a prayer by 
the rev. incumbent of the district, the chairman 
(Mr. B. Venables, of Newgate-market) delivered 
an address, in which he referred to the object, pro- 
gress, and speedy completion of the work, and to 
the important advantages conferred upon the 
charity by the patronage of the Prince Consort, 
and which had been continued by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, its present patron. He 
strongly urged a united effort for a further exten- 
sion to complete the entire range of buildings, as 
markiug a becoming sense of favours received, and 
as affording a more ample and permanent pro- 
vision for the constantly-increasing claims of age 
and infirmity. 


Accipents. — A fatal scaffold accident has 
occurred in Havelock-terrace, Peckham. It ap- 
pears that a number of large houses, four stories 
high, are in course of erection, made to form this 
terrace. Several men were engaged on the scaf- 
fold painting the front of the houses, three of 
them being near one of the windows of the top 
story. At this time another man ascended the 
scaffold to speak to one of his mates, but had 
scarcely reached the upper platform when it gave 
way and fell, smashing those portions of the scaf- 
fold beneath it. Three men were precipitated inte 
the area beneath, a depth of nearly fifty feet, the 
massive timber falling upon the unfortunate fel- 
lows. When the débris was cleared away it was 
found that one had part of his skull smashed in, 
some of the brain protruding. Near him lay one 
of his companions with one leg crushed flat, The 
third man was also badly hurt. The first alluded 
to has since died, and a coroner’s jury has returned 
a verdict of accidental death.——In King-street, 
Manchester, lately, the cornice of a shop fell on 
the pavement. A working man had a narrow 
escape of being crushed by it. At Wichnor, 
Burton-upon-Trent, as a luggage train was pass- 
ing under a bridge near the station, the bridge 
gave way, and, falling to the ground, caught some 
of the hinder trucks, and detached them fror 
the rest of the train. 





METROPOLITAN DrarnaGr.—The Bill now pass- 
ing through Parliament enables the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to borrow a further sum of 
1,200,0007., in consequence of the increase in the 
price of materials and labour and the necessity for 
additional works; and the time for completion of 
the Main Drainage works is extended to the 31st 
of December, 1866. 


RE-DECORATION OF THE PavILION Rooms AT 
BrigHton.—The recent accident, by an explosion 
of gas, at the Pavilion, having necessitated re- 
pair at the Music-room, the Pavilion committee of 
the tewn council have considered the subject of 
the decoration of the whole of the lower suite of 
rooms. Mr. J. G. Crace, of London, has been con- 
sulted, and has reported to the borough surveyor 
generally what he thinks ought to be done to the 
principal apartments on the ground-floor. Upon 
this report the Pavilion committee passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that the lower suite of rooms 
be redecorated in accordance with the suggestions 
of Mr. Crace, at a cost not exceeding 1,800/. ; and 
that Mr. Crace be requested to prepare designs 
end a specification for the performance of the 
works, and submit the same to the committee at 
en early date. At a recent meeting of the council, 
the confirmation of the proceedings containing 
this resolution was agreed to. 


WELLINGTON CoLLEGE, CHAPEL.—The chapel 
attached to Wellington College, and designed by 
Mr. Scott, has been consecrated. It consists of a 
nave of six bays, 82 feet long by 28 broad, with a 
circular apse about 20 feet long, nearly re- 
sembling the interior of the church at Rugby. 
The carvings over the porch capitals, window 
capitals, and apse arch are luxuriant in the foliage 
of such wild plants as abound in the neigbour- 
hood of the College—the foxglove and heather, 
dog-rose, hawthorn, hemlock, and columbine. At 
the west end of the chapel and along the north 
and south sides are memorial oaken stalls, erected 
by the governors, masters, boys, and household 
in memory of the first president of the College, 
the late Prince Consort. These stalls are carved 
by Ruddle, of Peterborough, with the six crests of 
Cleve and Mark, Saxony, Berg, Thuringia, Jiilich, 
and Meissen, with the monograms and crowns of 
her Majesty and the Prince, and the monogram 
and coronet of the Duke of Wellington. One 
window of large span has already been filled in 
with stained glass by Mr. Donne. The chapel has 
a fléche after the fashion of more than one Sainte 
Chapelle. 


THe WORCESTERSHIRE NAILors’ STRIKE.— 
We do not deny the right of the operatives to 
strike, if they think proper to do so. Their 
labour is their own, and they have the right to 
sell it for the highest possible price which they 
can obtain; but the same right also confers on the 
| would-be purchaser the power of declining to 
accede to any price which may not suit his views. 
This is equity. But the disputed point in the 
strike question is, not as to the right of the 
| operatives to strike, but the expediency of exer- 
'cising that right. A man has a right to build a 
house, but if he could neither let it, nor live in it 
himself, its erection would be inexpedient. It 
would occasion a loss, without yieiding any profit. 
The Worcestershire Nailors may be right or they 
may be wrong, but it is difficult to believe that 
they will prove victorious in the present struggle 
between themselves and their employers: it is 
certain, however, that any prolongation of the 
unhappy contest, whatever may be the relative 
state of the belligerents, will occasion an increased 
importation of foreign iron, perhaps to such a 
degree that the nailors may resolve on bringing 
the conflict to a sudden termination rather than 
find their wages reduced to the level of those ob- 
tained by continental artisans. The great error 
of the Worcestershire artisans appears to have 
consisted in assuming that they only had their 
employers to contend with; whereas they find 
themselves in opposition to every iron-producing 
country in the world. If the supply of nails 
from North Worcestershire ceases because of a 
strike, the demand will be met by supplies from 
other quarters, and the misguided artisans will 
merely have their labour for their pains. They 
have undertaken the task of Sisyphus, and will 
awaken from their dream to realise the terrible 
agony of their condition. It is saddening to be- 
hold generation after generation of sturdy and 
intelligent artisans repeating the same acts of 
imprudence, if not of folly. Is there to be no limit 
to this wild infatuation, which impels thousands 
of our artisans to immolate themselves at the 
gloomy shrine of prejudice and error, and not un- 
trequently to become involuntary tyrants over 





their own class P—Social Science Review, 
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Drinkine Fountain Movement.—At Brigh- 
ton, Miss Clark has purchased, in the name of the 
Borough Treasurer, 100/. 3 per cent. Consols, for 
the maintenance of a drinking-fountain to be 
erected at her expense on the south side of the 
Marine Parade, opposite the Bristol Hotel. 

Tue Sanitaky REPORT OF THE INDIAN 
Army.—In reply to Sir H. Verney, in the Com- 
mons, last week, Lord Stanley said that the report 
with an abstract of the evidence of the commission 
on the sanitary state of the Indian army was 
being printed and circulated. Large volumes, 
containing the evidence in full, and voluminous 
appendices, Sir Charles Wood said, were already 
laid on the table of the House. 

Gas.—The Cambridge gas company have de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum for the last half-year. They are about to 
expend a large sum in relaying and enlarging 
some of their principal mains. The Boston gas 
company’s directors report a prosperous condition 
of their affairs, and the company have declared a 
dividend of 8} per cent.——The Wolverhampton 
gas company have offered to supply the town 
authorities with gas at the rate of five or four feet 
per hour, at 2s. 9d. per thousand, to fix and main- 
tain a regulator and lava burner, and to light, ex- 
tinguish, and repair at 16s. per lamp. They also 
offer other modifications of their proposal. 

A Visit To THE City SEwERS.—On the 15th a 
party of gentlemen, among whom were the Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. J. Glaisher, 
Mr. Matthews, the engineer ; Dr. Letheby, Medi- 
cal Officer of Health of the City of London; and 
Mr. W. Haywood, engineer to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, met together at the Guildhall, 
for the purpose of proceeding on a visit of inspec- 
tion of the main sewers within the City of London. 
Having abandoned their ordinary garments, they 
assumed dresses similar to those worn by the 
*longshore men, consisting of the usual blue blouse, 
Guernsey jackets, thigh boots, and tarpaulin sou’- 
wester, and proceeded as far as Moorgate-street. 
There they at once descended into the sewers. 
From one o’clock until nearly five the visitors pur- 
sued the course of the old London Bridge and Fleet 
sewers. 

Tur WoRcESTER MopEL DWELLINGS ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The ninth annual meeting of the members 
of this association has been held. The report of the 
governorsstates that the past year has,on thewhole, 
been a satisfactory financial one, the balance in hand 
at the date of the meeting being 74/. 7s. 10d., out 
of which a dividend of one per cent. on the present 
stock of the association could be paid. They add 
that thirty-nine shares, representing 975/., have 
become forfeited through the liberality of those 
who were entitled to have them transferred. The 
stock of the society now stands reduced to 5,650/. 
As the small dividend alluded to is the first divi- 
sion of profits, and also a very small one, the 
governors have been unable to extend the opera- 
tions of the association. Still they congratulate 
themselves that they have been the pioneers in 
one of the leading philanthropic movements of the 
day. The mortality of the tenants continues very 
small, and the health of the occupants of the build- 
ings very good. The report was adopted. 


Lonvon DiocrsaN CHURCH-BUILDING SOCIETY. 
The ninth annual meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters of this society has been held at Willis’s 
Rooms. The Bishop of London presided, and was 
supported by the Marquis of Westminster, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Earl Grosvenor, &c. Tie hon, secretary read the 
report, which expressed great satisfaction at the 
scheme for raising 1,000,000/. in ten years for the 
purpose of supplying the spiritual necessities of 
the metropolis. The committee trusted, however, 
that their friends would not relax in their exer- 
tions under the impression that the Bishop of 
London’s fund would diminish the calls on the 
society’s resources. The committee regretted to 
state that their income for the last year showed a 
diminution amounting to about 500/. upon that of 
the previous year. The accounts showed that the 
balance in hand at the last audit had been 
13,5682. 17s. 2d.; and after the receipts of the 
year were added the gross income was raised to 
18,935/. 17s. 6d. After meeting the expenditure 
of the year a balance of 9,558/. Os. 10d. remained. 
The report was unanimously adopted. The Bishop 
of London said that, during the next ten years, it 
was absolutely necessary that they should do twice 
as much as had been done during the last ten 
years. In that period a million had been sub- 
scribed for providing spiritual instruction for the 
population of the metropolis; and it was desirable 
that, in the next ten years, two millions should be 
obtained. 





ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION. — Voluntary 
Architectural Examination Class.—On Friday, the 
3lst July, Mr. R. Phené Spiers will treat of 
Natural Philosophy. 


Nrew ZEALAND SEA-WERD.—A new speculation 
has recently been entered on by a house in the 
City, viz., importing sea-weed of a particular 
character into this country for bed-stuffing. The 
material, when dried in the sun, is lighter than 
any other vegetable of a marine description. It 
is superabundant in the Bay of Islands, and is 
used by the natives for bedding. Elasticity is one 
of its chief properties. The name given to this 
species of the fuci family by the New Zealanders 
is mummuk. 


THE WILLENHALL Lock TraDE.—The makers 
of rim, dead, and drawback locks are tolerably 
busy, there being a steady demand for those 
articles for export. The manufacturers of mortise 
locks, latches, &c., are, however, scarcely so well 
employed, as these branches are for the most part 
dependent on the country trade, which, owing to 
the distress in Lancashire and other causes, has of 
late been anything but good. The Scotch trade, 
which has also suffered, is improving. In the 
various branches of the padlock trade there is 
greater activity, both as regards the Continental 
and Indian demand. The few orders from America 
are limited to the immediate requirements of the 
Government. The chances of any return of the 
former demand from that market are gradually 
diminishing, as the manufacturing trades of the 
Northern States are under present circumstances 
being developed in an extraordinary degree; and 
many artisans from this neighbourhood, tempted 
by the wonderful reports constantly arriving, are 
emigrating to the States. On the whole, while in 
one or two exceptional instances there are com- 
plaints of slackness, as a rule the demand for local 
products is brisk and healthy. 


New Works at THE Lunatic AsyLuM, 
Powick, WoRCESTERSHIRE.—New works, on an 
extensive scale, have just been completed at this 
establishment. An entire new wing, for the ac- 
commodation of 100 female patients, according to 
the Worcester Herald, is the principal work done. 
This new ward is at the south-west angle of the 
other buildings; and to allow of its erection a 
considerable embankment had to be cut away 
and levelled,—a work which has been done en- 
tirely by the inmates. The ward consists of two 
stories, and the arrangements upstairs and down 
are similar, there being a large and lofty day- 
room at each end of the ward, 40 feet by 20 feet ; 
four dormitories of the same size as the day-rooms, 
and calculated each to hold about twenty beds; 
many other bed-rooms of various sizes; baths, 
lavatories, pantries, bread-rooms ; a kitchen, fitted 
up with a cooking range by Messrs. Jones & 
Rowe; and two large tanks for water above the 
upper story. ‘This ward was erected by Messrs. 
Wood & Son, of Worcester, under the direction 
of Mr. Rowe, architect and county surveyor. 
Another feature of the new works is the recrea- 
tion room, recently opened. This is an apartment 
70 feet long by 43 feet wide, and 33 feet high, 
with a circular truss roof, of open work, the 
timber being fir, stained and varnished, with the 
trusses resting on pilasters between the windows; 
and there are seven windows on each side. At 
the one end of the room there is a gallery for 
visitors or musicians, and beneath it are two en- 
trances to the apartment, one for male and the 
other for female patients. The opposite end of 
the room has a large recess, for the purpose of 
theatrical or musical performances, with a raised 
stage, furnished with four scenes painted on 
canvas by a former patient, named Duval. The 
room will hold 500 spectators comfortably. It is 
lit by three gas chandeliers, or stars, depending 
from the roof. There are now nearly 430 patients 
in the house, the majority being females, for whom 
the new wing has been built. 








TENDERS. 


For two small villas at Barnes, Surrey, for Mr. Ratcliff. 
Mr. Gordon Stanham, architect :— 


Goodale........ eecccce 600 ses000 £922 10 0 
Newman & Man... ccc cesccccccs 8907 0 0 
OO ey Terr - 800 0 0 
ROE sccessuee ke ocecccececcs eos 7290 0 0 
AOSMBON WOO, <cssrvesssvsecsce FIb OD 
| Serre Lceawee 665 0 0 





For four houses and public-house, at Chelsea :— 





Pe eee ce £3,475 0 0 
ht RET ee «+. 3,260 0 0 
Mechin .. cee rscccosece 3,119 0 0 
BROTNOWS ceccccvccvcteccecces 2,898 0 0 
BAWHEE cvccccccccccces eeccece 2,849 0 0 
DORR. ccecsdsicescosttsocscess “Rae @ © 
Leggatt ..ccccsccccesccsccccce 2,795 0 O 








Fer certain additions to shop and premises situate in 
Stodman-stret, Newark-upon-Trent, for Messrs. Cooper 
& Eve, drapers. Mr. Charles Baily, architect :— 

DONO C7 COOPET” 6c dc vesccecccees €324 16 6 





For new malt offices in Northgate, Newark-upon- 
Trent, for Messrs. Branston. Mr. Charles Baily, archi. 
tect :— 

Fretwell & Mackenzie ..... «+2 3,745 0 0 





For new wing to residence of Mr. Charles Rodgers, 
solicitor, Sleaford, in the county of Lincoln. Mr. Charles 
Baily, architect :— 

Fretwell & Henderson ..........£935 0 0 
BOO isccccdsnccssscccoscscs GOO 6 
Messrs. Pattinson ............+. 800 0 0 





For warehouse and alterations, 406 and 4’8, Euston- 
road, exclusive of cellarage :— 


BAUNGETS: 22.0000 ccvecece osecee 2,100 0 0 
Holland & Hannan..........+. 2,021 0 0 
FUP POU ccs cccccce ecccccccese 2,020 0 0 
Hall (accepted) ......cccescee 1,987 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Sailors’ Home, St, 
Mary, Whitechapel. Mr. E. L. Bracebridye, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. F. G. Widdows and Mr. J, 
Lavender :— 





Dudley ....... £12,384 0 0 
Ennor |... cssesecnsse aot 8S 
Watts ....- de vesieeee 12,049 0 0 
Hack & Sons .....cccccccccce 11,987 0 0 
Wood, Brothers.......eeeee+- 11,055 0 0 
Lucas, BrotherS.....+++..e0+ - 44,053 0 © 
Piper & Wheeler ........2.. - 10,883 0 0 
Myers & Sons..-...00.e00. ee 10,664 0 0 
Macey (accepted) .....+.sere 10,626 0 0 





For taking down six houses in front of biscuit factory 
for site for new warehouses, &c., for Huntley & Palmers. 
Mr. W. H. Woodman, architect :— 


Grover ..... cuisiouviseeeiceceten suena O° 
Barnicoat .....ccccscscceceseccee 660 0 0 
Wheeler & Sons..... iol 'statsieve eee 650 0 0 
Leach (accepted).......e.scecee - 565 0 0 





For a Wesleyan chapel, Swallow, Lincolnshire, to seat 
110 persons. Mr. Wm. Kerby, architect :— 





Goodwin ....... Sedisereeasislersis +» £339 0 0 
SIMO. s0ecee eee ees Sseecseesse oan 10 0 
RS eee pea sieate amewuse 206 0 0 
Sykes & Lidgard.......... +» 29310 0 
Benton ..... mictarare/iere 276 17 0 
Hollingworth ..... sees eo 268 5 O 
Wilson (accepted) .....e.esseeee 267 18 6 





For additions to a farmstead at Preston, in Holderness, 
for Mr. Joseph Biundell. Mr. Wm. Kerby, architect :— 


Whole Tender. 


Goates .ccccccccccscececce ove £489 0 0 
Bricklayer and Mason, 
Sergeant (accepted) ....-..eeees £359 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner, Sc. 
Helas & Smith..... @cccccccccece £205 0 0 
Beet ..cccccccvccccccceccvceces 193 0 O 
SMU 5c cscnctcenesectsoccencces 820 0 
Brown (accepted) ..... Cease 164 0 0 





For national schools, St. Peter’s, Drypool, Hull. Mr. 
Wm. Kerby, architect :— 
A 


BOY 220% masteiiers Seienactianees £2,055 0 0 
JACKSON oo ceccsccee ANG cove 1,989 @ 0 
Goates....... BOCOU OC ONCEe - 1,896 0 0 
Hall..... occccccee 1,860 0 0 
Barrett ...cccccce eee ewewewee - 1,755 18 0 
Hutchinson ......... ecccccee « Wiad SO 
BEEBORRG: « s ccccecesevoees csoew ageer CS 
PIG: 06:6:0:0:0'0600 000 be000e woo 156800 8 
Richardson .......e00. seeseve Toe Oo 
Haswell (accepted)............ 1,350 0 0 





For building public-house and two shops on the Vaux- 
hall estate, for Mr. Lound. Mr. Mumford, architect :— 


Cowland s<ciscccsicece Siasstemise CF £2,970 0 0 
GECED 000060000 waves Pr 2,840 0 0 
BAUNGGIS ccccicecssdscesecnes Sour CS 
LASE.< vecccccoccesens indccvses® eee -@ 48 
BOMECIS 60 ccccccsceone ccc mee eS 
Ranken (accepted)....... ovece 2,004 0 0 





For the erection of St. Michael’s Church and Presby- 
tery, West Derby-road, Liverpool. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, 
architect :— 

Farrell .ccccscccccccecccccess 5,040 
Hughes ..... aisiaieaiieaaieeisenere 4,600 
Parker & Son ..ccsscevoveceee 4,350 
NOUS cvceces weesesossesvecons: “Meeee 
Glaister ...... escccce ecccccece 4,000 
Brown & SonS.eccscssccsesers 3,958 


eccortro 
ecoceco 





For national schools at Masborough. Mr. W. White, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Chadwick ...csccccccccssscceee fl, 216 0 © 

















FIBEDED se ccicciciseseisesiccccss, 3500048 
Ripley (accepted) ..ecceceses . 990 0 0 
Fer St. Sampson’s Church, Cricklade. Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect :— 
SeeR | Za | 
Oy 5 ae 3 | 
bes32/22| 2] 
\BBsaa os 5 ° 
Builders’ Names. eqs ae | ze| 6 & |g 
| ss86\ 98/3 = if 
SESs5°8312{) 3 | 3 
13Se5¢6\ 25/3 s § 
jz~mom ee) ee} ae | 0 
Barrett ........ | 1,591 0486 0|295 02,372 0296 0 





: ; 4 
_& 7. Mitchell | 1,464 9651 9/254 142,370 13/289 } 
J. oa, Mitchell | 1°475 0446 01270 02,191 0j268 0 


Phillips ........) { . 
Se aa & Son*..| 1,175 12598 17/343 18 2,048 8/365 - 
oS | 1,998 19432 11/274 52,005 15,330 1 














* Accepted. 



























